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CHaPTer XXY. 


THE RENDEZVOUS IN THE WOOD. 


M* LYDNEY and Wilfred Lester stood together against the 

railings of the cottage. The former, hastening to overtake the 
latter, had found him leaning, in a very woe-begone fashion, on the 
said railings. In truth the disappointment resulting from the interview 
with Squire Lester was great, and the reaction from the passion 
Mr. Wilfred had subsequently put himself into, was now telling upon 
him. Lydney laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“Shake off dull care and send it packing, Lester. What's the 
matter ?” 

“The matter! That’s good. You were present just now at Miss 
Bordillion’s.” 

“ There’s no need for you to be out of heart.” 

“When a fellow’s out at elbows and out of credit, out of help and 
out of friends, there’s enough need. I’m hard up in all ways; and by 
Jove! I don’t care who knows it: the shame lies with others, not with 


” 


me. 

“Tf I am cognisant of your troubles, you may thank yourself for 
speaking of them before me. Pardon me, if I . 

“T don’t care who knows of them, I say,” said Wilfred, impatiently 
interrupting the implied apology. “I’d mount a public rostrum with 
pleasure and proclaim them to the world. Still I don’t see any good 
in your recurring to the subject.” 

“No good at all, unless I could help you out of them; which I 
dare say I can do, if you will only behave like a reasonable being. 
Lester,” he continued earnestly, a genuine emotion checking his free 
utterance, “I owe my life to you; but for your brave exertions that 


awful night, I should not now be here. At the risk of your own 
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life, you saved mine. It is a debt that I can never repay, but you may 
lessen my sense of the obligation by allowing me to be your friend, by 
treating me as a brother.” 

“ Risking my life !” said Wilfred, with a slight laugh of mockery. 
“ As to that, it’s not so valuable to me that I need care to prolong it.” 

“Tt may be valuable to your wife at any rate. Suffer me to he to 
you what a brother would be, if you had one. You are wrongfully 
kept out of money: I have more than I know what to do with. Let 
me be your banker.” 

The red colour flushed into the face of Wilfred Lester. He 
possessed his father’s sensitiveness upon pecuniary matters. He did 
not speak, and Mr. Lydney resumed : 

“ Borrow of me as one friend would of another: as I dare say you 
have been borrowed from in your day ; as I may have borrowed. You 
can repay me, you know, when things come round again.” 

“When things come round again!” echoed Wilfred Lester, in 
derision. ‘‘They’ll never come round. That twelve hundred pounds 
—but I swear Pll not relinquish that without a fight for it.” 

“ Never mind thinking of it now. How much shall I lend you ?” 

** Are you serious in making this offer ?” asked Wilfred Lester. 

“Serious!” returned Lydney; “what do you mean? Is it any- 
thing so very great, that you should doubt, or hesitate ?” 

“'Then you are a good fellow, Lydney, and it’s more than anybody 
else has done for me. I'll take ten pounds, to get rid of this cursed 
writ.” 

Nonsense about ten pounds! You must——” 

“No more—no more,” interrupted Wilfred, the sensitive crimson 
dyeing his face again. “ Save me from prison, and I'll thank you; but 
I want none for myself.” 

Mr. Lydney looked him full in the face, and spoke in a low tone: 

“There may be others who want it, if you do not.” 

‘Not a fraction more,” said Wilfred, passionately. “I'd not take 
this, but that it’s necessary I should keep out of prison.” 

“Oh, Lester! why won't you treat me as a friend ?” 

“T am treating you as a friend in taking so much ; and I thank you 
truly, Lydney, and will repay youwhen I can. As to other assistance 
—no.” And the emphatic denial closed the matter. 

Wilfred Lester paid a visit to Mr. Apperly, the solicitor. He was 
formerly the man of business of Squire Lester, but a rupture took 
place between them, and the master of Danesheld Hall went over to 
an opposition house, which Mr. Apperly had never forgiven. 

“Tell you about the deed of gift!” exclaimed the lawyer, in answer 
to Wilfred. ‘What is there to tell? I believe the fact to be just 
this: that when Mr. Lester made you the yearly allowance before you 
came of age, he had not the least intention that it should come out 
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of your own money. But he had become so embarrassed in his 
circumstances when the time arrived for paying the twelve hundred 
pounds, that he seized upon the pretext of having paid it in the yearly 
allowance. That, I fancy, was the case: and I shouldn’t care if he 
heard me say it.” 

“What he says is, that he paid it me after I came of age; that it 
was, in fact, the allowance he made me when I was in the Guards.” 

“Qh, that’s what he says, is it? I misunderstood you. Well, it 
amounts to nearly the same.” 

“Could he do it—legally ?” 

“That depends upon how the deed is worded.” 

“* Did you never read it ?” asked Wilfred. 

“Yes, I read it at the time the gift was made, when you were a 
baby. Too long ago for me to remember its provisions now. My 
impression is that he could not do it.” 

“In which case I could now compel him to pay me the twelve 
hundred pounds ?” 

“Clearly. And with interest for the years that have elapsed since 
you were twenty-one. Of course I only give this opinion conditionally,” 
continued Mr. Apperly. “It would depend entirely on the wording of 
the deed.” 

“Would you take up the affair for me ?” inquired Wilfred, his eyes 
lighting with eagerness. 

Mr. Apperly paused. He did not by any means approve of Mr. 
Wilfred Lester’s recent escapades, from his marriage down to his 
poverty: men, as a rule, had no more business to be poor than they 
had to contract a marriage with nothing to live on. On the other 
hand, he liked justice in the abstract, and he would very much like to 
administer a wholesome pill to Squire Lester. 

“T could not answer your question one way or the other without 
first seeing the deed.” 

“ But he won't let me have the deed.” 

The lawyer raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Then I cannot help you.” 

Wilfred sat, gloomily twirling his shabby felt hat round, believing 
—as he had long believed—that all the world was against him. 

“Would you mind doing this much, Mr. Apperly ?—write to my 
father, and request him to allow you to look over the deed. To look 
over it on my part as my solicitor.” 

“T don’t mind doing that. And if he lets me see it, I will then tell 
you whether I think you can stir in the affair or not.” 

And there it was left. Wilfred took his departure, and Mr. Apperly 
wrote to Mr. Lester, and waited for his answer. _ 

The real facts were very much as the lawyer surmised. Squire 
Lester, in his growing embarrassments, had made no move to pay the 
money over when his son came of age. Wilfred was unconscious of the 
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bequest, and there was no one to come forward and compel Mr. Lester 
to pay it. Later, when conscience told him that he might be liable 
to be called upon for it at any moment, he hit on the expedient of 
pleading that it had been paid in the yearly allowance, should he ever 
be questioned. To give Mr. Lester his due, he was not sure whether 
the law would or would not uphold him in this: and once, when 
a gentleman was temporarily staying with him, a young man just 
called to the bar, he opened the matter, showed him the deed, and 
asked whether the law would not justify his view of the case. What- 
ever this young barrister’s opinion might have been, he clearly saw 
what his host wished it to be: perhaps he had no very certain one 
himself either way. It seemed to him to be a nice question, he 
answered—one he could not speak positively upon: but Squire Lester 
had probably the law with him. 

Squire Lester put the parchment back in his iron safe, reassured ; 
and had thought no more about it from that day to this. 

It was a clear night, as bright as stars could make it, when Myr. 
Lydney walked forth to keep his rendezvous with Ben Beecher, the 
poacher. The place appointed—a circle, or ring, in the wood where 
the trees grew not, and the moss was soft under foot, which had pro- 
bably given rise to its appellation in Danesheld, the “ Fairy Circle ”— 
-was as obscure a spot as Mr. Beecher could have chosen. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lydney and his friend were not alone. One was 
assisting at the interview whom they little suspected—my Lord Dane. 
To give that nobleman his due, he was above playing the eavesdropper 
in general; but his suspicions in regard to Lydney had been unplea- 
santly awakened, and he felt it to be a duty to society to confirm them 
by any means, allowing that they were confirmable. Also, good- 
natured and easy though he was in general, those troublesome 
poachers were carrying things beyond a joke. To imprison the whole 
lot for two years, Lydney included, would have solaced the heart of 
Lord Dane. 

“ Tt has been no go, sir,” was Ben Beecher’s salutation, as he came 
stealing up through the trees to Mr. Lydney, who was at the spot first. 
“The box has not been lifted.” 

“* No!” exclaimed Mr. Lydney, in an accent that betrayed his keen 
disappointment. 

Lord Dane’s ears were strained to catch the tones, But now, look 
how unkind fate was! Instead of taking up their position at this side 
of the circle where my lord was, the two conspirators took it up on the 
other. His lordship, ensconced where the trees were densest, did not 
dare to move an inch either way, lest the rustling of the leaves should 
attract attention to him. It’s true, Mr. Lydney and Beecher paced 
about occasionally across the smooth spot while they talked, by which 
means Lord Dane’s ears came in for some chance words. That they 
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were conspiring against every head of game his lands could boast, he 
fully believed. 

“TI have seen the right men, sir, and I can assure you they know 
nothing whatever of the box,” continued Mr. Beecher. “They think 
you must look for it in the Castle.” 

“ What reason have they for thinking that ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know that they have got much reason, but it’s their 
opinion. Sharp cards they are too, and their opinion’s worth having, 
sir. For one thing, they say if the box had been stolen they should 
know it. Young Shad asserts that it was carried into the Castle.” 

“ But Shad’s word is not to be depended on.” 

“ He'd not deceive these men,” returned Beecher, in a significant 
tone. ‘“ At any rate, sir, if the box is not in the Castle, they have no 
notion where it can be.” 

The words bore an accent of truth, but Mr. Lydney was aware that 
these men might deceive as well as Shad. 

“ Would a higher reward bring the box forth ?” he asked. 

“Not if you offered a bank-full—not if you offered a thousand 
pounds,” answered Beecher, unconsciously naming the very sum to be 
announced on the morrow. ‘“ What they haven’t got, they can’t give 
up; and they think you must look for it in the Castle.” 

“ But Lord Dane says it is not in the Castle. More than that, the 
police say so, and they have searched it.” 

“ Has Lord Dane any interest in hiding or detaining the box ?” 
suddenly asked Beecher, and Lord Dane heard the audacious words, 
for they had halted near to him. 

“ Why do you ask that ?” 

“ Because it’s said that there are places in the Castle where things 
could be put away, and the police would never suspect them—no, not 
if they went about with magnifying-glasses to their eyes. I was talk- 
ing to my old father about this matter. Says he: ‘If my Lord Dane 
wanted to keep that box in hiding, he could do it fast enough.’ ‘Tales 
go, sir, that in the years gone by the smugglers used to stow their 
booty in the Castle for safety, and that Lord Dane (he was the grand- 
father of the late lord) was in league with them.” 

How did my Lord Dane’s ears like being regaled with that? Mr. 
Lydney was surprised: he put little faith in the information. 

“ Does your father know where these hiding-places are ?” 

“ Not a bit of it. He’s not sure there are any; it’s only a sort of 
tradition. Nobody would brave Lord Dane’s anger by saying such a 
thing openly.” 

“A martinet, when crossed, I suppose ?” 

“All the Dane family are something of that,” was Beecher’s answer ; 
“even the captain was, and he was the most liked of all. He was 
killed, poor fellow !” 
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“Ay: I have heard him spoken of since I came here. My landlord 
was his servant. A hot-tempered man, he says, but generous.” 

“‘ Why, sir, Ravensbird was arrested for the murder,” eried Beecher, 
“but he was soon released again. After that they suspected a pack- 
man, but they could never find him.” 

“ Was the present Lord Dane—Mr. Herbert he was called then, 
according to Ravensbird—ever suspected ?” asked Mr. Lydney, care- 
lessly. 

“ My heart alive, no!” returned the poacher in his astonishment. 
“ Whatever made you think that, sir ?” 

“ My good man, don’t run away with a wrong notion. I merely 
asked the question. Gentlemen quarrel and scuffle sometimes, and 
Captain Dane’s fall might have been accidental.” 

Beecher shook his head, and Lord Dane from his hiding-place 
distinctly saw the shake, for they were near him still. 

“ There was not a breath of suspicion against him, sir; no grounds 
for it. That puts me in mind, though—. At the time it happened 
there was a chap declared he saw Mr. Herbert Dane run off the 
heights ; but he was three sheets in the wind, and couldn’t see straight. 
We made him hush his tongue.” 

What chap was it ?” 

“ Well, it was a sort of half-brother of mine. He’s dead now.” 

Beecher’s words were interrupted by a shot. He turned his head, 
listening, and then crossed quickly to the other side of the circle, peer- 
ing there through the trees. Mr. Lydney followed him, and this took 
them beyond the hearing of Lord Dane. 

“ Tf ’twas later, I should have said that shot’s a ruse to deceive the 
keepers,” remarked Beecher. “ They have become sharp, now Lord 
Dane’s at home. We had a rare time of it while he was away. It was 
within an ace of being hot work last night.” 

“ What pleasure can you find in this lawless life?” asked Mr. 
Lydney, in a tone of remonstrance. “It is full of danger.” 

** A man must live, sir.” 

“ But a man might live honestly.” 

“ Not when he has gone in for this sort of thing so as to make it his 
trade. Who'd trust him then, or help him to honest work ?” 

“ T would, for one. Ifa man turned back to the straight path after 
straying aside from it, ’d uphold him with both countenance and 
help.” 

“ Ah, well, sir, it’s easy to talk. I wish I could have found your 
box : that fifty guineas might have helped some of us.” 

“ Keep a look-out still; it is possible you may hear of it. Mean- 
while, that will repay you for the trouble you have already taken.” 

Ben Beecher looked twice at the sovereign before he believed it was 
real, “Tl tell you what it is, sir,” he cried, in a burst of gratitude. 
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“Tf we had such people as you to deal with in this Danesheld, we 
might turn back yet. Thank you, sir; and a hearty good-night to 
ou.” 

When the coast was clear Lord Dane emerged from his place of 
concealment, wiping his brow like a man in a hot consternation. 

“A pretty devil’s plot these fellows are hatching!” quoth he. 
“Secret places in the Castle, forsooth! If ever a man deserved hang- 
ing, it’s that traitor Lydney. The whole sct of poachers are gentle- 
men, compared to him.” 

And in fact, Lord Dane, having heard only snatches of the conversa- 
tion, and those snatches happening to affect himself, did believe he 
had cause to take up a very bad opinion of Lydney. The incidental 
question put by that gentleman, ‘‘ Was Mr. Herbert suspected of 
having been the adversary of Captain Dane in the night scuftle ?” 
was enough to anger him from its very insolence. He went home 
deliberating in his own mind how to rid the neighbourhood of so 
doubtful a character. 

On the following morning a handbill appeared outside the police- 
station. It contained a description of the lost box, and offered a 
reward of a thousand pounds for its recovery intact. The notice 
took Danesheld by storm, and the crowds that collected to stare at it 
and make their comments, sensibly impeded the foot-traffic. 

It happened that Lord Dane was in the town rather early, and 
came right upon the commotion at the police-station. When he saw 
its cause—the handbill, he stood still with astonishment, feeling 
inclined to rub his eyes, and make sure that he was not dreaming. 
Striding through the crowd, he went into the station. 

“What's the meaning of that notice, Bent?” inquired he of the 
inspector, who was standing writing within the railings. 

“Ah, a fine mob it’s collecting, isn’t it, my lord?” returned Mr. 
Bent, respectfully coming forward to receive his noble visitor. “ Stupid 
people! It’s a pity but they’d got something better to do.” 

“The reward, I alluded to. What’s the meaning of it ?” 

“It’s being offered, my lord. We had the bills ready yesterday 
afternoon; but Mr. Lydney stopped their issue until this morning. 
We are having them put up on the walls, and in the shop-windows. 
The box must be valuable, my lord, to call forth the offer of a thou- 
sand pounds reward.” 

“ But who does offer it?” asked Lord Dane, in his astonishment. 
“'Where’s your authority ?” 

“We have it from Mr. Lydney.” 

Lord Dane’s lip curled. “'Take care what you are about, Bent. 
It is very easy to offer a large sum in words. I might offer a million, 
and be none the more able to find it. This Lydney could no more 
find a thousand pounds than he could find fifty,” 
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“ My lord, he said freely that the box was none of his, and that the 
reward would come from the pocket of the owner, not from his own. 
He offered to deposit vouchers for the money.” 

“Had you taken him at his word, you might have found what the 
offer was worth. Do you remember the charge I gave you, Bent—to 
try and discover who this man is, and what he wants here ?” 

“Yes,” said Bent ; “and I put a few questions to him, but I got 
nothing satisfactory in reply. He said he was of English descent, and 
of good family, and that’s about all he would say. When I asked what 
his business was in the place, he said the sea had cast him up upon it, 
and here he should stay till he found the box. He seems to be a 
gentleman, my lord.” 

“A gentleman !” scornfully echoed Lord Dane. “While you have 
been questioning, Bent, I have been working, and I have discovered a 
great deal more of this Mr. Lydney and his doings than he would like 
to have known. Accident led me to a clue, and I followed it up.” 

Lord Dane’s manner was peculiar; his voice had dropped to a low 
tone. Mr. Bent drew nearer to him. 

“He is in league with the poachers—a poacher himself. I traced 
him last night into the wood; he was there with that Ben Beecher, 
the two conspiring together, as thick as thieves. They were there the 
previous night also, to my positive knowledge; in fact, they are 
together every night, beyond doubt. That’s your gentleman of 
family! that’s your thousand-pound man !” 

“Ts it possible!” uttered the inspector. “ Perhaps I had better take 
down the notices.” 

‘You can use your own discretion in regard to that,” was the 
answer, delivered loftily, as if the point, one way or the other, were 
quite beneath the noble speaker. “ But I must request you to under- 
stand one thing, Bent: that I have told you this in confidence, for 
yourself only. Keep things quiet, and we may get at something 
tangible. My object is to banish the fellow from the neighbourhood : 
to put him on his guard will not aid this. He can neither be driven 
from the place, nor yet put in prison, unless he breaks the law. The 
wood is my property ; but the paths in it are open to the public, and 
the man cannot be taken up for frequenting them, however evil his 
intentions may be. Wait and watch, and we shall have him. You 
take me, Bent ?” 

“ Quite so, your lordship.” 

Lord Dane went out, and Mr. Bent fell into thought. To doubt 
the information did not occur to him, though he could not have 
believed it of a young man who seemed so entirely a gentleman. It 
may have been this latter fact that caused the inspector to hesitate as 
he was about to tear down the bill posted outside. It might be as 
well, perhaps, that he first of all spoke to Lydney, for the young man 
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had offered to give vouchers for the money, and there was no ignoring 
that. So he sent a message to the Sailors’ Rest, desiring Mr. Lydney 
to come up and speak to him. 

And the result was, that before the day closed, Mr. Lydney’s land- 
lord, Richard Ravensbird, became security for the thousand pounds 
reward to the police authorities. 

This fact exceedingly astonished Lord Dane when he heard of it. 
He deemed it his duty to give a hint to Ravensbird, although he 
was no particular favourite of his—the man’s manner was too inde- 
pendent to allow of his being much of a favourite with anybody, and 
very markedly independent it had mostly been to Lord Dane. Taking 
an opportunity to walk down to the Sailors’ Rest, he was received by 
Mr. Ravensbird himself in Sophie’s parlour. 

“T called to speak to you on a little matter, Ravensbird, in your 
own interest,” began Lord Dane, accepting the chair presented to 
him, while the ex-servant of the family stood. ‘‘You have been 
answering, I hear, for the thousand pounds offered by this lodger of 
yours, Lydney. Is it true?” 

“Tt is, my lord,” replied Ravensbird. 

“ But if the box is found, you may be called upon to pay it !” 

“He'd pay it himself,” returned Ravensbird. “The police thought 
it well to be on the safe side, and my answering for the money was a 
matter-of-form, just to satisfy them.” 

“ But you may be called upon to find the money, I say!” reiterated 
Lord Dane. 

“No, my lord, I’ve no fear of that. This young Mr. Lydney has 
shown me documents and papers to convince me that he is responsible.” 

“What documents?” came the quiet question. 

“Bonds for invested money and railway shares,” replied Ravens- 
bird. “At first Mr. Lydney thought of depositing these with the 
police, but he concluded it would be a shorter way if he showed them 
to me, and I answered for him. Of course Bent knows I am good 
. for a thousand pounds,” added Ravensbird, with a slight laugh. 

“ Well, now, Ravensbird,” returned Lord Dane, and the tone of his 
voice invited confidence, for he really wished to do a friendly action, 
“T came here for the purpose of giving you a private hint of the 
state of affairs, and you had better withdraw your word while there’s 
time. It was exceedingly rash of you to promise such a thing for a 
stranger.” 

“ But he showed me these bonds and vouchers, my lord,” repeated 
Ravensbird, speaking as if the fact were an unanswerable argument. 

“They were false, Ravensbird. False, or forged, or something of 
the sort ; I could take upon myself to answer for it. In short—but I 
say this only to your private ear—I have discovered that this fellow, 
Lydney, is a bad eharacter. He consorts with poachers, is no doubt 
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one hiraself; an adventurer who schemes to live. Withdraw your 
word to Bent without loss of time; and the next thing turn the fellow 
out of your house.” 

“Surely I can’t do that, my lord, as long as he pleases to stay 
in it.” 

“Not do it! Does he pay his bill ?” 

“Yes; he does. He settled up with me this very morning.” 

“ Ravensbird, you will oblige me by getting rid of him,” rather 
peremptorily spoke Lord Dane. ‘TI never show quarter to these de- 
ceitful characters, or approve of its being shown. If the man is not in 
your debt, which I am surprised to hear, turn him out on some other 
plea.” 

“But, my lord,” debated Ravensbird, “I cannot put forth a gen- 
tleman in that fashion. So long as he conducts himself properly in 
my house, and pays his way in it——” 

“ A gentleman of course you could not; but an impostor you can,” 
interrupted Lord Dane. “The man has wormed himself into some of 
the best families here, and—and—knowing what I do know of him, I 
feel myself in a degree answerable for any unpleasant consequences 
that may ensue. Is that a man to countenance in your house, Ravens- 
bird ?” 

Ravensbird shook his head: not a more obstinate spirit existed than 
his, when he took up an opinion. 

“What Mr. Lydney may do out-of-doors, or where he may visit, I 
know nothing of, my lord, and it’s not my place to look after it. I 
see nothing wrong in him myself, neither have I heard it of him. In 
this house he conducts himself as a quiet, well-behaved, honest gentle- 
man; and that is all I have to do with it. My wife is uncommonly 
taken with him.” 

“JT particularly wish this done, Ravensbird. You are my tenant, 
and must oblige me.” 


“My lord, I am your tenant, but I pay you rent for your house, 


and am master of it. In taking the Sailors’ Rest, I did not part with . 


my responsibility of action. I should be happy to oblige your lordship 
in any other way, but to turn out a harmless gentleman (as far as | 
see) is what I can’t do.” 

“Say you won't, Ravensbird ?” 

“Well, my lord, I'll say I won't, if you prefer it,” answered the 
man, though with every token of civility and respect. “If this 
young Mr. Lydney behaved himself ill under my notice, it would be a 
different thing.” 

The sturdy independence of his tenant, compatible though it was 
with the character of Ravensbird, angered Lord Dane not a little. 

“ Have you forgotten that I could thrust you from this house at six 
weeks’ notice, Ravensbird ?” 
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“ Well, no, my lord, I am not likely to forget it: and I have never 
known why you inserted the clause in my lease.” 

“You stand a chance, I think, of its being acted upon.” 

“ As your lordship pleases, of course,” was the equable answer ; and 
Mr. Ravensbird never stood his ground more independently than now, 
as he gazed into the face of the peer. “I should be sorry to leave my 
house, for it suits me; still, there are other tenements to be had in 
Danesheld.” 

Lord Dane moved to the door, putting on his hat. “It seems that 
I have met with little satisfaction in coming here,’ he observed. 
“Considering that you were once our servant, Ravensbird, I think it 
is your duty to behave differently.” 

For once, a tinge of red flashed into the man’s sallow faee. “I beg 
your pardon, my lord: I was servant to the Honourable Harry Dane ; 
I was not servant to Mr. Herbert.” 

It needed not that to complete his insolence. Lord Dane strode 
haughtily away, Ravensbird attending him with due respect. At the 
outer door, a doctor’s boy was giving in a bottle of medicine. 

“ For Mr. Home,” said the lad. 

It put Lord Dane in mind of the other passenger who had been 
saved from the wreck. He wheeled round on Ravensbird. 

“Is Mr. Home not gone away yet ?” 

“He has not found himself well enough to go, my lord; we have 
had to call Dr. Green in. He is waiting, too, for remittances, he 
says.” 

Lord Dane threw back his head with the haughty Dane movement, 
as he walked away. The answer seemed to imply that Richard 
Ravensbird stood a chance of losing by this other traveller. “And 
serve him right, too!” mentally cried my lord. 


Cuapren XXYVI. 
A DOSE FOR TIFFLE. 


An interval of time passed on, and it was now October. The weeks 
had brought nothing with them, and things remained pretty much in 
abeyance. The thousand pounds reward still stared Danesheld in the 
face at conspicuous halting-points, but nothing came of it: the japanned 
box had not turned up: and at times Mr. Bent felt inclined to indorse 
Lord Dane’s opinion, that Lydney himself had got the lost property. 
Depredations on Lord Dane’s preserves went on audaciously. Whole 
dozens of game were bagged, the poachers seemed to enjoy their full 
swing, and the keepers were set at defiance night after night. People, 
given to irony, said the keepers got out of the way instead of showing 
fight ; that their easy reign during their lord’s ten years of absence 
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had made them timid. Lord Dane heard this, and went into a fit of 
wrath, subsequently to be visited on his keepers. He was losing 
patience, and felt inclined to offer a thousand pounds himself to catch 
the poachers. Heartily would he have given it, had Lydney been 
entrapped with them: but nothing tangible could as yet be brought 
against him. That he was sometimes in the woods at night, making 
himself at home with the poachers, Lord Dane knew; and at these 
times he was generally side by side with Wilfred Lester. 

For Wilfred Lester—alas, that we should have to say it!—ap- 
peared to be going in for lawless doings quite as openly as the poachers. 
A very bitter feeling, born of despair, of a sense of injustice dealt out 
to him, by his father in particular and the world in general, had taken 
fierce possession of this young man. Squire Lester had promptly 
answered Mr. Apperly’s note, and declined to allow the deed to be 
read: the money had been paid over to his son, he wrote, therefore 
the reading of the deed would answer no purpose whatever. Before 
Wilfred had ceased his explosions at this answer, the lawyer left 
Danesheld for France, on business for a client. His stay there was 
destined to be protracted ; and Wilfred Lester was not the only client 
incommoded by it. Mr. Lydney, who had tardily made up his mind 
to consult the lawyer as to future proceedings touching the lost box, 
called at Mr. Apperly’s office for that purpose the very day after the 
lawyer’s departure; and was now waiting his return with scant 
patience. 

Meanwhile, things seemed to be going on more smoothly at Wilfred 
Lester’s in regard to domestic affairs. Sally made application to some 
relative of hers at a distance, that she called her “step-uncle,” and it 
brought forth a little ready money; she also contrived, by dint of 
large promises, to obtain further credit from different tradespeople. 
Mrs. Lester secretly would sigh, and wonder, with fear and trembling, 
when the supplies would be paid for. Her husband evinced that utter in- 
difference to future consequences which is sometimes born of despair : 
had Sally pledged his credit for hundreds, it seemed the same to him. 
All Wilfred Lester's wrath just now was directed against his father for 
refusing him permission to read the deed: he took up a notion that the 
deed would prove the money was still due to him, and that Mr. Les- 
ter’s refusal arose from that fact. At first he was very loud and noisy 
over it, vowing revenge, vowing he would obtain possession of the 
deed by some desperate means ; but this subsided into sullen silence, and 
he spoke of his wrongs no more. 

A coolness was arising in Danesheld towards Mr. Lydney. And 
this not from any private disclosure of Lord Dane’s, but from a doubt 
" springing naturally out‘of the state of things. The heads of families, 
who had begun to welcome him, began to notice that he said no more 
of who he was, and what he was, as intimacy increased; on the con- 
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trary, he observed a marked reticence on the point, and quietly parried 
cunning hints as well as direct questions. It was so very strange, 
people began to say, that a young man should be thus thrown among 
them, and never breathe a syllable of who he was, or what he was. 
When anything of this was talked of in the presence of Lord Dane, his 
head would be thrown back with the haughty Dane gesture, and his 
lips curl in scorn: and this, coupled with Lord Dane’s marked avoid- 
ance of Mr. Lydney, was enough to damage him of itself. Mr. Lyd- 
ney was conscious of the doubtful feeling, and tacitly bowed to it, 
withdrawing himself gradually from the houses where he had been 
welcomed ; he still chatted with the families when they met abroad, 
but that was all. The only house where he was yet a frequent 
visitor was Miss Bordillion’s, and he went now occasionally to Wilfred 
Lester’s ; at rare intervals, also, he called at Danesheld Hall. Lord 
Dane said little openly against him: he was waiting for tangible 
proof. 

Another week or two, and Danesheld awoke one clear, bright morn- 
ing, to be shaken to its centre. There had been a night encounter at 
last between the poachers and the keepers, and Lord Dane was 
enraged. The miserable keepers were worsted, one of them rather 
seriously hurt by a blow, and the poachers had got off triumphantly, 
scot-free. Lord Dane bestirred himself with a vengeance, and it was 
thought the men would be in custody before night. 

Poor Maria Lester! She heard a whisper of evil, dropped by 
Tiffle, and an awful fear smote her for her brother. Sick, faint, 
trembling, she sat until sitting became unbearable, and then framed 
some excuse for going into Danesheld, thinking she might pick up 
either confirmation or contradiction. She chose the path through the 
wood ; a narrow public path much frequented in the day ; and went 
along, quite unconscious that she had a follower. ‘Tiffle happened to 
have devised an errand for herself into Danesheld at this hour, and 
took the opportunity to keep Miss Lester in view. 

Maria was about half way through the wood, and very near to the 
fairy circle, when she met Mr. Lydney, who was coming along with 
a smart step. Almost springing to him, in her glad impulse, he 
caught her hands in his, and saw that she was unable to speak from 
agitation. 

That the incipient mutual attachment, which perhaps had taken 
root the first day they met on the heights, had grown into an impas- 
sioned, fervent love, was tacitly known to both of them. Not with 
love, however, was Maria trembling now, but fear, as she murmured a 
sort of question whether he had heard the news. 

“T heard of it the first thing this morning,” he said with a smile, 
retaining the hands he had taken in greeting. 

“Do you know—do you know ”—it seemed that she could 
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scarcely get the words out in her terrible agitation—“ what men were 
init? Have you heard of any in particular ?” 

“No. Various rumours are afloat, but I think the lawless fellows 
had their usual luck, and escaped recognition. I saw one man sneak 
out of the wood myself at one in the morning ; but it’s no business of 
mine. I was returning from your brother's, where I spent the 
evening.” 

Maria’s countenance changed ; her lips parting with suspense as she 
listened. 

“And what Mrs. Lester will say to me for sitting there with her 
husband to that unconscionable hour, I know not,” he resumed, 
appearing not to see the varying cheek. “I am going there now with 
this ; I promised it to Wilfred.” 

He touched a small book that lay in his breast-pocket. But Maria 
could keep up the farce no longer; and her very lips turned white. 

“Qh, is it true? You are not saying this to content me? Are you 
sure you were with him all the evening ?” 

“T never tell you anything but truth,” he said, pressing her hands 
warmly. “Itis all right indeed, Maria. I got into a discussion with 
Wilfred, and kept him up until one o'clock: the time slipped by 
unwarily.” 

The encounter with the keepers had taken place before half-past 
twelve, as Maria knew. 

“How kind you are!” she exclaimed, in the sudden revulsion of 
feeling induced by the happy news. 

“Tn what way ?” he asked with a laugh. “Kind for telling you 
this, or for keeping up Wilfred shamefully, and running the risk of 
Mrs. Lester’s displeasure ?” 

“Kind in every way, I think,” she answered, her face radiant, her 
eyes shining through her tears. “ But for you . 

Mr. Lydney raised his hand with a warning gesture, and Maria 
looked round in surprise. Clearing some paces with a bound, he 
sprang upon young Mr. Shad, who was entwined round a tree in his 
favourite attitude, and listening with all his ears. He drew him forth 
to the public gaze, partly by the hair, partly by the arm, Shad yelling 
unmercifully. Maria said good morning to Mr. Lydney, and went her 
way, leaving the capturer and the captured. Shad kicked, struggled, 
writhed, roared, but Mr. Lydney held him fast. In the midst of the 
disturbance up came Tiffle. 

“Well, if ever I heard such a noise!” cried she, innocently; “1 
thought it must be some young panthier got loose. Who is it? It’s 
something like Granny Bean’s Shad.” 

“He’s going to kill me! he’s wanting to whack me! he’d like to 
pull my har up by the roots!” shrieked Shad. “Make him let 


me go.” 
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“ Let him go, please sir,” said Tiffle. “I’m sure you're too mueh a 
gentleman to strike a poor little weak boy.” 

“JT am sorry I have not my cane with me,” said Mr. Lydney to his 
howling captive. ‘You should have tasted it well. But now listen, 
Mr. Shad: if ever I catch you dodging my steps or Miss Lester’s 
again, I'll do my best to get you a month on the treadmill. You came 
up opportunely, Mrs. Tiffle,” he added, releasing the boy.. 

“To prevent the beating ?” cried Tiffle, peering round with her sly 
eyes. 

“No; to hear my promise. The next time he attempts anything 
of this sort he shall surely suffer for it, although he is only your cat’s- 
paw. Therefore you had beter think twice, before again giving him 
orders to track people.” 

“Oh!” screamed Tiffle, with a great show of indignation, “what 
treasonous words are these? J give him orders to track people! What 
have I to do with him? Am I a perlice walker ?” 

“You have more to do with him than the world suspects, and in 
more ways than one, unless I am mistakun,” was Mr. Lydney’s signifieant 
whispered retort. “ Now, my good woman, set him to watch me again !” 

The rush of scarlet on Tiffle’s face was succeeded by a livid white- 
ness. She shook her fist after him in an impotent rage as he went on 
his way further into the wood. 

“T vow I'll be revenged on him !” she softly breathed. 

“T know what,” cried Shad, “I saw him last night just after the 
row. I think he'd been in it.” 

“Where did you see him ?” returned Tiffle, with a cry of eagerness. 

“ A-coming out o’ Wilfred Lester's. I see him with my two eyes. 
The clocks was striking one. Maybe they'd just got home there from 
the fight.” 

“Did you see Will Lester, Shad? Was he out with them ?” 

“Tdidna see Lester, but I dare say he was in it,” was the boy’s 
reply. “TI couldna see all that was there. Maybe Lester got wounded, 
and this one took him home. Any way, I'll swear he was coming out 
o there as the clocks struck one: and Lester, he have never come 
abroad yet this morning.” 

Tiffle gave a few emphatic directions to Shad, and continued her way 
to Danesheld in a rage of mind not to be envied. In turning out of a 
shop, during the execution of her commissions, she saw Lord Dane on 
the opposite side the way, crossed over, and presumed to stop him. 
Tiffle had had plenty of time to cool down; but to cool down from an 
evil spirit was not in her nature. 

“Well, Tiffle, and how are you?” cried Lord Dane, in his usual 
affable manner, albeit he rather wondered at the woman’s putting 
herself in his way. 

“Tm none the better, my lord—craving your lordship’s pardon for 
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answering so—for the dreadful tales told by every shop you go into. 
Is it true, my lord, that one of the poor keepers were cut in half?” 

“ Not quite,” replied Lord Dane, checking a momentary inclination 
to laugh. “He is hurt rather badly in the head. I wish I could lay 
my finger on the villain that did it.” 

“ My lord,” said Tiffle in a low tone, as she glanced round to make 
sure there were no eavesdroppers passing at the moment, “one that's 
sure and safe, but that I should decline to name, saw him at one 
o'clock in the morning at Mr. Wilfred Lester’s door. The opinion is,” 
continued Tiffle, raising her sly eyes, “ that Mr. Wilfred was out too, 
and got wounded, and this other had been taking him home. If your 
lordship could get that Lydney transported, it would do good service to 
some in Danesheld, which is including of Miss Lester.” 

“Why do you bring in Miss Lester's name in particular ?” returned 
Lord Dane, rather haughtily. 

“Because there’s cause to do it,” answered Tiffle. “She's getting 
enthrilled by him ; she is, my lord. I saw’em meet just now in the 
wood. Miss Lester happened to be before me, and I was following on 
respectful, thinking of nothing, when he came swinging along—and a 
regular swing in the walk he’s got, that Lydney, which is like his 
insolence, for I never saw anybody with it in these parts except the 
Danes. He squozed her two hands into both of his as if he had been 
her lovier.” 

Lord Dane’s face grew black as night. Tiffle left her shaft to tell, 
and recurred to the other subject before passing on. 

“They do say that Mr. Wilfred has not been seen this morning, 
which, if he’s wounded, my lord, is accounted for.” 

Lord Dane strode away. The woman’s communication had not 
pleased him; at least that portion of it that related to Miss Lester. 
He did not fear with Tiffle that she was “getting enthrilled,” but it 
vexed him very much that she should be even on speaking terms with 
that doubtful man, Lydney. Truth to say, Lord Dane, absorbed by 
these other unpleasant interests, had a little neglected his wooing: he 
= received Mr. Lester’s permission to address Maria, but had not yet 

one so. 

But that did not impose the necessity for his entering on it in this 
desperate haste. After quitting Tiffle, he went in search of Maria, and 
overtook her as she was returning home. Raising his hat, a pleasant 
smile on his handsome face, he shook hands with her, and walked on 
by her side. ‘And there, in that hasty manner—in that perhaps not 
very appropriate place—he asked her to be his wife. 

Her answer was in the negative: a gentle, hesitating sort of answer: 
_ for Maria really liked Lord Dane very much as an acquaintance, and 
was sorry to pain him. Of course he pressed his suit, and then she 
spoke more positively. 
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“Tell me why you reject me,” he said, in his mortification. 
“Indeed there is no particular reason, except—that I—do not—do 
not care for you sufficiently to become your wife,” she answered, 
blushing painfully. 

“ Ah, I see; I have spoken prematurely,” he murmured, partly to 
himself. ‘ Well, Maria, we will let the question remain in abeyance 
for a time. Have you seen your brother this morning? Do you know 
how he is ?” 

“T met Sally, their servant, in the town just now, and she said her 
master and mistress were well,” replied Maria, speaking abstractedly, 
her thoughts elsewhere. 

“Then there is no truth in the report that he is wounded ?” 


She turned her startled face on Lord Dane. He saw how incautious 
he had been. 


“ Wounded ?” 

“T heard it. I make no doubt it was an idle report.” 

“T am sure it must be,” she said, trying to bite some colour into 
her lips again. “Mr. Lydney told me he was at the cottage last 
evening with Wilfred, and stayed there until one o’clock this morning. 
The time slipped on unwarily, he said.” 

The allusion angered Lord Dane ; his face blazed with scorn. 

“T do not doubt it,” he rejoined ; “I think it exceedingly likely 
they were together until that hour. Birds of a feather—— but I 
should be very sorry to class Wilfred Lester, with all his faults and 
follies, with a man of Lydney’s stamp.” 

“Mr. Lydney is a gentleman,” she observed, in a low voice. 

“ Allow me to ask what proof you have of that beyond his own 
assertion.” 

Not being able to give any conclusive answer to this, Miss Lester 
walked on in silence, her face rather raised, its expression a little hard, 
and her heart beating with resentment for Lydney’s sake. Lord Dane 
talked on; his hints against Lydney were very strong, but Maria was 
as one who heard not. She could have doubted the whole world 
rather than him. She spoke at length. 

“Mr. Lydney told me one day that his search after his lost box 
had brought him into contact with some odd characters. He laughed 
as he said it.” 

“Ay, anything for a plausible excuse,’ was Lord Dane's sarcastic 
answer. And it was on the tip of his tongue to open the full budget 
of Lydney’s misdoings—of his being under the surveillance of the 
police. But he restrained himself. At that moment Wilfred Lester 
came in view, walking as well as he ever walked in his life, with no sign 
or symptom of a wound about him. As if not wishing to meet them, 


he leaped a fence and struck into the wood. Maria looked at Lord 
Dane. 
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“Ves, I see that rumour at least was false. I wonder whether I 
could not get him some Government appointment,” mused Lord Dane 
aloud. “There are places to be had where the work’s easy enough and 
the pay good; four, six, eight hundred a year. It would be very 
desirable to get him out of Danesheld.” 

Desirable! Desirable for Wilfred to exchange his present life of 
poverty, of ill-repute, of danger, the fear of which was turning Maria’s 
heart to sickness day and night, for respectability and comfort and 
hundreds a year! She turned her lovely face, crimson now with 
excitement, on Lord Dane. 

“ Oh, will you not interest yourself to get him one ?” 

“ Willingly. Upon condition that you interest yourself with your- 
self for me.” 

He spoke entirely in the moment's impulse, never intending to be 
dishonourable: we give him his due—he was above it. The fading 
of her face recalled him to his words and the construction that might 
be put upon them. 

“T spoke in jest, Maria,” he murmured. “ As to Wilfred, I will get 
him something if I can. The worst is, one has to wait so long for any 
appointment that’s worth having.” 

Lady Adelaide was in the drawing-room alone. Lord Dane went in, 
but Maria ran upstairs. What with one thing and another that 
morning, she had been considerably shaken. It is not well possible for 
a thoughtful girl to receive an offer of marriage unmoved. In Maria's 
case, she had been expecting it, fearing it, and she had all along done 
what she could in a quiet way to discourage its being made. It had 
come, however, and had shown her, as if in a mirror suddenly presented 
to view, the cause of her secret repugnance to it—that her whole heart 
and its best love were given to William Lydney. There was not so 
much as a corner in it for my Lord Dane, or for any one else in the 
world. 

And the conviction half terrified Maria to death. He wasa stranger, 
an alien, unknown to all; trusted, as it seemed, by none. 

Lady Adelaide Lester was leaning back on the sofa, her eyes closed 
in listlessness of spirit. The appearance of utter ennué could not be 
mistaken ; and her start at being interrupted was one of terror. She 
wore a morning robe of delicate hue, a sort of pale primrose ; her hair, 
with its golden tinge, was shaded by a charming cap of lace, and her 
cheeks flushed red as she rose to greet Lord Dane. 

“ Yes, I was feeling very dull,” she said, in reply to a remark of 
Lord Dane’s. “I think I must have been asleep since Mr. Lydney 
left.” 

Lord Dane’s pulses stood still. “Has he been here? I understood 
—TI fancied he was not admitted here now.” 

“He came on some business, I think,” carelessly returned Lady 
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Adelaide. “I know he spoke of an American document that required 
a magistrate’s signature. No, we scarcely ever see him now.” 

“ Which perhaps may be no loss,” was the slighting answer. “A 
stranger, without introductions, is not always to be received on trust, 
Lady Adelaide.” 

“That's true. And people are saying so, I believe. I think what 
made me rather take to him was his likeness to the Danes.” 

“ His likeness to the Danes!” echoed his lordship, all the Dane blood 
within him rising up in resentment. 

“There’s certainly a general resemblance. Did it never strike you? 
He puts me in mind of both my aunt and uncle: and, a very little, of 
—Harry Dane.” 

She paused before the last name, as if not caring to speak it. Loid 
Dane turned to the window and looked from it. 

Even at that distance of time, the name called up a painful reminis- 
cence, almost as unpleasant as this insisted-on likeness. Which like- 
ness Lord Dane, at any rate, had never seen. 


Cuartrern XXYVII. 
LORD DANE IN THE CHAPEL LUINS. 


A rew days, a little iull, and time and events went on again. One 
gloomy evening close upon November, when it was very dark in the 
wood, and growing dark outside it, three men were gathered together 
in covert conversation. They thought themselves alone: but, lying 
flat with his belly on the ground, serpent that he was, crouched young 
Shad, listening, not to plans for another wholesale battue on the phea- 
sants, but to as nefarious a scheme of housebreaking as was ever con- 
cocted. Shad had not yet been promoted to assist at great crimes, 
and his hair rose up on end as he cowered there. What with his pei- 
sonal fear (for Shad fully believed that if any untoward accident 
betrayed his proximity he should be riddled through with bullets), and 
what with the low tone the men conversed in, Shad obtained but a 
partial insight to the plot. Some mansion was about to be broken 
into, and the plate “bagged.” Shad at length made out that it was 
Dane Castle, but that the night had yet to be fixed. 

Waiting until the men dispersed—for he did not dare to move 
before—Shad rose up and tore along at his full speed to the spot where 
he was in the habit of meeting Tiffle. She was not there to-night, 
and Shad, with all his cunning, was at fault. He scarcely dared to 
approach Mr. Lester’s, which was strictly forbidden by Tiffle, but his 
tongue was burning to be delivered of its secret. At length he crept, 
in his stealthy fashion, to the servants’ entrance, and humbly asked to 
speak to Mrs. Tiffle. 

The message was carried to Tiffle, and it brought forth an explosion 
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of virtuous indignation. Granny Bean’s Shad want her? Her! It 
must be a mistake! ‘Tiffle, however, flounced out, and there, sure 
enough, stood the boy. Her first impulse was to treat him to a 
shaking. 

“ Don’t you begin upon me, then, till you know why I come,” whined 
Shad, cleverly dodging out of her reach. “I’ve been hearing murder ; 
it have made my things stick to my back.” 

“ Hearing murder!” repeated Tiffle. 

“ They are going to break into the Castle, murder Lord Dane, and 
lift the plate,’ whispered the boy. “It were them three, Drake, and 
Ben Beecher, and Nicholson. I’ve been with my nose in the ground 
ever since dark, listening to ’em, afraid to draw breath. I say, I 
wonder they go in for murder.” 

Tiffle wondered also. In point of fact, she was more intent on 
working petty ills and aggravations to her species than on great crimes. 
Murder certainly bore as much horror for her ear as it does for most 
people’s, and Tiffle received the communication with considerable 
doubt. Mr. Shad, however, was both positive and earnest, and he did 
not want for either brains or cunning. 

“ Tt’s the murder that they’re going for more nor the plate,” per- 
sisted the boy. “They said one to another, that while the business 
was being done they’d get a minute to stow in the plate-chest, and 
nobody be none the wiser. They said it twice over. I says to myself, 
as I listened, What 7s the business if it’s not the plate-chest? It must 
be to murder Lord Dane.” 

“ Good boy !” apostrophised Tiffle, proud of the excellent sense dis- 
played. “Is Lydney to be in it, Shad ?” 

“That he is. They named his name only once, and then the rest 
said hush! and after that they called him ‘ L., but I was up to it. It 
was him set them upon it; I heard ’em say so. Why, they said that 
while ‘L.’ went forward and ‘did the business’ they’d secure the plate. 
I say, shouldn’t Lord Dane be told? Look here; one on ’em dropped 
this as they moved away.” 

“What! is it you, Mrs. Tiffle? You'll catch cold. And young 
Shad, as I’m alive !” 

The speaker was one of the Hall footmen, who had been out on 
some errand of his own. Mr. Lester and Lady Adelaide had gone 
that day to Great Cross, and the servants were in a degree at 
liberty. 

“Come to beg a drop of my linerment for Granny Bean’s rheu- 
matics,” responded Tiffle, shuffling into her pocket the paper Shad had 
produced. “ Her back’s a’most double with it to-night, he says. Have 
you brought a bottle, young Shad ?” 

“ A groaning awful!” returned Shad, on the verge of sympathizing 
tears for the suffering Mrs. Bean. “And please, ma’am, I fell down 
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coming along, a-crying for granny till I couldn't see, and the bottle 
took and broke.” 

“ What a careless boy you must be !” reprimanded Tiffle. “TI sup- 
pose I must find one. Wait there.” 

Tiffle sent out the stuff, or something that did for it, and then put 
her things on, casually remarking in the hearing of the servants that 
she had an errand to do for her lady in Danesheld. Not into Danes- 
held, however, did she bend her steps, but to Dane Castle. 

Now, it may as well be stated that Mrs. Eliza Tiffle had her dreams 
of ambition. ‘To become the housekeeper of a fine establishment like 
that at Dane Castle, with a master who, being a bachelor, could not be 
expected to look too clearly into things, had been latterly dazzling her 
aspiring vision. The housekeeper at the Castle was old, nearly useless, 
and Tiffle meant to be promoted to the place. Of course, should the 
thread of Lord Dane’s life be severed by any such summary process as 
the one hinted at by Shad, Tiffle’s rise in society must fade into air. 
She went to the Castle, and sent in a message by Bruff. 

Lord Dane was alone in his dining-room ; the large handsome room 
opening from the great hall. Solitary enough he looked in its depths. 
The rays of the chandelier fell on the table, on its snow-white cloth, 
on its beautiful dessert service of glittering crystal. A tempting 
table: but its master had turned his back on it to face the fire, where 
he sat musing. 

“ Tiffle ? What can she want with me?’ he wondered aloud to 
Bruff. ‘‘ Send her in.” 

“ Oh, my lord, the most wicked plot!” began Tiffle, when admitted, 
throwing her bonnet back in her flurry, and putting up her hands. 
“The Castle’s going to be rifled, and your lordship murdered promis- 
keous in your bed.” 

Tord Dane had never felt a greater inclination to laugh. The first 
doubt that crossed him was, whether the woman had not been making 
free with her master’s wine. 

“ You can sit down, Tiffle. You seem a little excited.” 

“ My lord, it may sound absurd to you; no doubt at the first going 
off it does,” returned Tiffle, who was not without a sense of probabili- 
ties and the fitness of things; “but it’s gospial truth !” 

“ ‘What is ?” asked Lord Dane. 

Tiffle sat deprecatingly on the edge of the chair, calmed down, and 
told her tale. It comprised all she had heard, and a trifle that she 
had not heard, for Tiffle’s news unconsciously increased in the telling, 
which happens to many of us. Lydney was breaking into the Castle 
to murder his lordship ; and Ben Beecher, Drake, and Bill Nicholson, 
were intending to steal the plate on their own account. Tiffle went 
over the story twice before Lord Dane could make head or tail of it. 
She particularly dwelt upon the point that the expedition was Lydney’s. 
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“ Was it you who heard this fine plot ?” he asked. 

“Me, my lord! As if I should be trailing about the wood at night, 
hazarding of my repitation !” 

Lord Dane looked at the wizened old face before him, and coughéd 
to keep down a smile. “ Who did hear it, then ?” 

“ T could not impart that point to your lordship.” 

“Then you had better not have imparted the tale,” was the re- 
joinder, delivered carelessly. “ We don’t fight with shadows.” 

“ Then, my lord, you'll have the catastrify occur for certain,” cried 
the alarmed Tiffle. “Something must be done.” 

“ Just so; and you must put me in communication with this per- 
son, whoever it may be. Otherwise I shall cause the matter to be 
investigated to-morrow before Squire Lester.” 

This would not have suited Tiffle at all; and yet she did not care to 
mention Shad. But there was no help for it; and Lord Dane, sitting 
there with the resolute Dane face, was not to be trifled with. 

“ My lord, it’s not that I have any particular motive for denying 
who it was—and your lordship might see him, of course—only I could 
not have it known. He’s useful to me in many ways. I give him a 
penny in charity now and then, or a pair of old shoes, which he’s 
attached to me through, and keeps his eyes open, and brings 
me news unsuspected ; so I hope your lordship wouldn’t publish him 
abroad.” 

“ Agreed,” said Lord Dane, divining Tiffle’s meaning through her 
hazy words. 

“ It’s that unfortunate boy, my lord, that nobody knows who he is 
or whence he is, or whether he didn’t grow out of the earth—Granny 
Bean’s Shad.” 

“ Granny Bean’s Shad!” was the surprised echo. ‘“ Why, every 
second word that boy speaks is a barefaced lie.” 

Tiffle bent her face a little towards Lord Dane, and the light of the 
chandelier fell upon it. Something in its earnestness—an expression 
he had never seen before—arrested his attention. 

“That Shad will tell you the truth in this, my lord, Pll answer for 
with my own life. He had less faults and more sense than Danesheld 
thinks.” 

“Tl see him,” said Lord Dane. “ When do you say these gentle- 
men purpose making the attack ?” 

“ My lord, they didn’t know themselves. Not for some nights yet. 
They are waiting for something, but Shad could not hear what: 
perhaps it’s for the moon to go.” 

“Very well; send Shad tome. Take care you don’t speak of this : 
to do so might defeat the ends of justice.” 

Tiffle gave an emphatic nod. To defeat the ends of justice where 
Mr. Lydney was concerned, was certainly not her wish. As she rose 
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to leave the room, she put a scrap of torn paper into Lord Dane's 
hand: having kept her best card as a bonne bouche until-the last. 

“QOne-of the conspirators dropped this right agin Shad’s head, 
my lord.” 


It proved to be part of a note; the latter portion only remaining. 
Lord Dane read the following words: 


«______. ¢mpossible to join you to-night, but to-morrow you may 
expect me without fail. W. Li.” 


“Tt’s Lydney’s,” said Tiffle. “I have seen his writing upon pieces 
of music at our house, and I saw a note of his to Miss Lester. “Iwas 
only a line or two about a book, but it was that very self-same hand- 
writing, and I'll swear to it, my lord, with the same antigriff at the 
end of it, ‘ W. L.,’ which is the short for William Lydney.” 

Lord Dane put the scrap into his pocket-book, and Tiffle withdrew, 
remarking that the matter was in his lordship’s hands now, and out of 
hers. His lordship, to tell the truth, was a little puzzled what to do 
with it, now that his hands had got it ; for he scarcely knew whether 
or not to believe the tale. He felt altogether unable to fathom the 
motive for any such attack. Loose in character as the three men 
mentioned had been, running raids on game and smuggling petty 
flasks of brandy, they had never been capable of this sort of dangerous 
crime. As to Lydney—he did not seem the kind of man to attempt 
murder and housebreaking. 

The more Lord Dane thought of it, the less he understood it. 
Calling to Bruff that Miss Dane was not to wait tea for him, he took 
his hat and strolled out; a dim purpose of speaking to Bent confi- 
dentially, looming hazily in his mind. The night had changed. The 
wind, veering round to the east, had chased away the gloomy clouds 
of the past day; in the clear air, there was a suspicion of frost; the 
moon was high in the sky, and unusually bright. 

As Lord Dane stood at the gateway, in deliberation, he became con- 
scious that something was approaching him with exceedingly cautious 
and hesitating movements; and he recognised Shad. Tiffle had sent 
him at once, the gentleman having been on the watch for her when 
she left the Castle. Lord Dane conveyed his visitor across the road to 
the opposite heights, where there was no chance of his being over- 
heard, and bade him speak out. 

Shad told his tale: speaking a little more earnestly than usual, and 
forgetting for once his ordinary réle of semi-childishness. And Lord 
Dane, in the midst of his surprise at Mr. Shad’s change of character, 
felt a certain conviction that the story was not to be despised. 

Dismissing the boy with a caution to be silent, Lord Dane crossed 
the road again in perplexed thought. He could not understand 
Lydney. Was the man an out-and-out villain? Lord Dane had 
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scarcely believed him to be that: rather one of those cool and plausible 
swindlers who, while they live by their wits, manage to keep their 
heads above water. What could be his motive for originating this 
attack? Could he want to share in the booty of the plate-chest ? 
If his object was to murder himself—but on this point Lord Dane 
remained entirely sceptical—better take a highwayman’s shot at him 
from some convenient corner; it might be safer. ‘To say the truth, it 
was this one point, the absence of motive on Lydney’s part for so 
damning a scheme, that in Lord Dane’s mind threw the doubt on the tale. 

Pacing gently to and fro before the Castle-gate, his best discernment 
directed to the puzzle, Lord Dane balanced the question whether or 
not to take Mr. Bent into confidence. The police had not pleased him 
of late. He had suggested that the notice of the thousand pounds 
reward should be withdrawn, unless Lydney satisfied them of his own 
. personal ability to meet it, and they had not done it: it was taking an 

unfair advantage of Ravensbird, to allow him to peril his word and 
his property ; besides this, Bent—— 

All at once, a thought darted into his brain with the quickness of a 
revelation—Lydney’s motive. Lord Dane actually stopped still and 
laughed. Laughed to think how obvious it was, and how obtuse he 
had been not to see it before. He was breaking into the Castle in 
search of the box! Where had his, Lord Dane’s, wits been ? 

All was explained now. That which had appeared so incompre- 
hensible, was made clear as the sun at noonday. There was no murder 
in contemplation for himself—unless, perchance, he rose up in resist- 
ance, and it came to a personal conflict—but the Castle was to be 
stealthily ransacked for this miserable box, and the plate-chest visited 
as a little profitable interlude between the acts. Lord Dane had not 
forgotten overhearing the poacher, Ben Beecher, inform Lydney that 
tradition said there were secret hiding-places in the Castle. 

“The villain !” exclaimed Lord Dane, his angry eye flashing. “ He 
deserves hanging for seducing those poor poachers into it. And this 
man has been admitted to people’s drawing-rooms here as an equal ; 
has forced himself into the companionship of Maria Lester !” 

A sudden remorse, or something very like it, seized on Lord Dane. 
He had been keeping silence while he watched this man, giving him 
his tether, as it were, hoping to catch him out; but he now asked 
himself whether he had not done very wrong, and whether society 
would not have just cause to blame him. Another idea came into his 
head ; and it seemed to him most extraordinary that he should never 
have thought of it before: was Lydney hoping to delude Miss Lester 
into a marriage, for the sake of her fortune? Every moment the con- 
viction grew upon him that it was so, and a hot flush dyed his face as 
he remembered his reprehensible silence to Mr. Lester. Ere the 
flush had cooled, he was striding along to Danesheld Hall. 
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Mr. Lester and Lady Adelaide had just got in from Great Cross, 
and Maria was alone in the drawing-room. She came up to him 
smiling, her hand held out; he thought how charming she looked in 
her pretty white muslin dress, with the rose-blush on her cheeks. 
Lord Dane asked for Mr. Lester. 

“They will be down directly,” said Maria. “TI think papa is wash- 
ing his hands.” 

Maria sat down, quiet and conscious ; very conscious had she felt in 
his presence since the offer. Lord Dane, as he looked at her, could 
have bitten his supine tongue with anger—that it should have kept 
silence to Mr. Lester, and so have perhaps given further opportunities 
for that adventurer, Lydney, to meet the lovely, inexperienced, and, in 
a degree, unprotected girl before him. None knew better than Lord 
Dane, how she was neglected and suffered to go her own way by her 
stepmother. 

“Had I known you were at home alone to-day, I would have 
brought Cecilia to pay you a long visit.” 

“T was all the afternoon at Miss Bordillion’s. We were trying a 
new game she has had given her—table steeple-chase. Did you ever 
play at it?” 

“No,” said Lord Dane. “How many does it take ?” 

“Oh, I think ever so many can play. We were four.” 

“Yourself and Miss Bordillion, and ——” 

It needed not his steady gaze to call up the rush of red to her face, 
as he waited for the continuance which she could not avoid giving. 

“ And young Mrs. James, who had called in, and—Mr. Lydney.” 

Remembering what had passed between her and Lord Dane in 
regard to the latter, she could not have helped the hesitation at his 
name ; remembering, knowing what her own feelings were, she could 
as little help the confusion she betrayed. Her very neck and arms 
grew scarlet, her eyelids fell, her fingers nervously trembled. Lord 
Dane approached, speaking very gently as he stood and looked down 
upon her. 

“TI would not say a word to pain you, Maria; I would give the 
whole world rather than do it; but I did think you would have listened 
to my warning and avoided that man. A worse never lived.” 

“Oh, Lord Dane! you should not say it!” 

He bent down and laid his hand upon her shoulder in his earnest- 
ness. “I am telling you the simple truth, Maria. And that it is 
truth will in a very few days be patent to yourself, as to all. I do not 
wish to say more to you just at present; only, take care of yourself.” 

Mr. Lester appeared. Lord Dane went with him to his study, and 
there entered on his word of warning against Lydney. The squire, 
all unconscious, received it with an indifference that provoked Lord 
Dane. He then bade Mr. Lester take care, for unless he was greatly 
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mistaken, the man was secretly looking after Maria and her fortune, 
was scheming to entrap her into some engagement. 

Mr. Lester stood thunderstruck. Never had such q possibility pre- 
sented itself to him; and he caught it up with an inexplicable fear. 
Scheming after his daughter and her fortune! that fourteen thousand 
pounds that it would just ruin him to give up? Great drops of water 
as large as peas broke out from the pores of Squire Lester's skin. 

Lord Dane said not a word that could reflect on Maria; he did not 
even mention the game at table steeple-chase. Neither did he breathe 
a hint of the proposed raid on the Castle. But he enlarged on the 
gentleman’s poaching propensities, on his doubtful antecedents: and 
when he took his departure, Mr. Lester felt convinced that so audacious 
a Villain had never gone unhung. 

Mr. Lester repaired to his tea-dinner in the dining-room, where his 
wife and Maria were waiting for him. Scarcely had he sat down to it, 
when the ring of a visitor sounded, and Lydney’s voice was heard in 
the hall. Out rushed Mr. Lester in a storm of passion, and, with 
many unnecessary words of insult, ordered the young man away again. 
Lady Adelaide stood in consternation, Maria was terrified, the servants 
came peeping forth. 

“What has oceurred? What have I done?” were the amazed 
questions put by Mr. Lydney. But the Squire would descend to no 
explanation ; he stormed, and swore, and dashed his silvered hair from 
his brow, and almost stamped, and was as insulting as a man in a 
fierce rage can be. Mr. Lydney stood his ground, impassive, unruffled, 
entirely calm. 

“ An explanation !—to you!” foamed the Squire. “How dare you 
ask it? There’s the door, sir, and if you don’t go out of it without 
further parley, my servants shall thrust you forth. Never you presume 
to approach this threshold again. Will you go ?” 

He stood yet a minute, his head raised with a half smile, every 
lineament of his face, every turn of his bearing, redolent of proud 
command, as if he was altogether superior to the insult; that it 
could not touch him. Then, making a movement of courtesy to Lady 
Adelaide, and another to Miss Lester, who was ready to drop, he 
turned and went out through the door which the footman was holding 
open. And Mr. Lester stared after his guest in some bewilderment, 
for it had suddenly struck him how very much, just then, he was 
looking like that other guest who had preceded him. 

The other, Lord Dane, was striding home, deep in thought, deliberat- 
ing on the course he should take in regard to this threatened night 
attack. What with one thing and another, the evening had a little 
fevered him, and he crossed to the heights for a mouthful of sea air 
before entering the Castle. He stood on the brow of the cliff in the 
clear atmosphere, catching the rising breeze, and looking out on the 
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broad expanse of sea. All in a minute, it occurred to him that he 
stood on the exact spot from whence his cousin, Harry Dane, had 
fallen, and he wheeled round, in sudden discomfort of feeling, to walk 
back. Right in his path, unless he turned aside, lay the decaying 
chapel. The moon, never more bright, flickered her light on the 
picturesque ruins as she had done in the old days, on the broken 
walls, the tangled green ivy, the worn apertures. Lord Dane had 
never been inside those ruins since that long-past time, when he was 
making love to the Lady Adelaide in his heart’s fresh romance. 

As he stepped into the ruins, the past days came forcibly back to 
him: it was natural they should. The place looked just as it used to 
look: there were the faint remains of the altars, the grave-stones cold 
and grey, the damp moss, the ghostly-looking open windows; Lord 
Dane remembered every spot: nothing there had changed; but in 
himself—ah, how much ! 

Insensibly as he lingered within the ruins, he lost himself in the 
past. Vanished scenes came back to him, passing before his mind’s 
eye, not as a fleeting phantasmagoria, but as if actually present, a 
living reality. His love for Adelaide, and her sudden and mysterious 
rejection of him ; their mutual deceit towards Harry Dane, and the 
awful death of the latter. When he had wandered as far back as 
this, the reminiscences grew slightly unpleasant, especially in that 
lonely place, so peopled, according to popular belief, with ghostly 
tenants, and ghostly fancies. 

It is just possible that Lord Dane, though as little given to supersti- 
tion as most practical men, might have acknowledged to some feeling 
not altogether cheering. At any rate, he was moving to pass out, 
when a form rose up outside the window aperture close by, and stood 
there in the moonlight looking in ; looking, as it seemed, at him, Lord 
Dane. 

And if ever my Lord Dane’s noble mind could have brought itself 
to believe in ghosts, it was surely then. He stood still and stared ; 
stared at the face in the aperture: as its several lineaments grew 
upon him, the perspiration oozed out from every pore of his skin, and 
a half-smothered cry escaped his lips: for that face was the face of 
the dead—of Harry Dane. 

They were almost close to each other ; that face and his own. The 
once-familiar features stood out quite distinct in the moonlight, far too 
clearly for Lord Dane to mistake them for any other man’s. Would 
he be ashamed, in after life, to remember that an awful feeling of 
dread superstition shook him to the centre, and that he glanced round 
as if seeking some protection from it? It was but for a moment that 
his eyes were turned away, but when he looked back the figure had 
disappeared. 

An instant given to the recalling of his senses, and he sprang out 
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through the nearest door. Nothing was to be seen. He flew round 
the ruins in search. If it was not a ghost, it must have been a man: 
one thing Lord Dane was ready to swear to, if necessary, that it was 
not imagination. No person whatever was to be seen; no thing, 
animate or inanimate, was within that view: that any one could have 
escaped across the heights in any direction, was an impossibility, and 
Lord Dane came to the conclusion that he had seen his cousin’s spirit. 

Yes, he did. He was a middle-aged, sensible Englishman, of 
practical mind ; a peer to boot; and yet he believed it. Not willingly: 
he called himself names for it all the while; but he believed because 
he could not help it, for the superstitious conviction within him was 
stronger than he was. 

He shook himself to see whether he was awake ; he took off his hat 
and rubbed his damp brow, and stared up at the sky, and into the 
moon’s face, to make sure he was not dreaming. He knew he was 
thinking of his cousin at the time it occurred, and he knew that the 
superstitious imagination is prone to play curious tricks. All in vain. 
He could neither shake off the belief in the apparition nor the fear it 
left behind it; and he turned tail, and walked across to his home with 
marked quickness. 

At the gateway stood Bruff, airing himself; the butler had always 
been given to the custom, and it grew with his years. As he drew aside 
for Lord Dane to pass, he naturally looked at him ; and the man quite 
started. In the pinched, livid features, on which the Castle-lamp 
shone, in the wandering, terrified eyes, Bruff could scarcely recognise 
his master. 

“Tf he don’t look as if he had seen a ghost!” cried the unconscious 
Bruff. And perhaps it was as well, all things considered, that Lord 
Dane did not hear the words. 
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Ad Ceciliam. 


Ou, Cecil! you bright little fairy, 
In your chevelure’s soft silken braid, 
Why thus have you trapped me unwary, 
Me, middle-aged, sober, and staid ? 
Weren't there boys, dear, enough and in plenty, 
Is life such a terrible “ bore,” 
That you must pass by two-and-twenty 
To captivate nearly two-score ? 


But, since I’m ensnared and beseeching 
A hope-giving look, touch, or tone, 
Won't you give up a moment to teaching 
Me how I can make you my own? 
There’s no fool like an old fool, they say, love, 
But so wide is your scope and your range 
Over many young fools every day, love, 
You may try me—at least for a change! 


Would you bid me be ritualistic, 
Sport broadbrim, do penance, or fast, 
Evangelical, Baptist, or mystic, 
Rap tables and listen aghast! 
My shoulders and back I'll lay scourge on, 
Wear alb, and dalmatic, and cope, ; 
Give ear to the warnings of Spurgeon, 
Or kiss the great toe of the Pope. 


I will vote for the franchise for lodgers, 
Hold Bright to be wrong and in fault, 
Endorse all the speeches of Odgers, 
Or storm at the tax upon malt ; 
I will stand with Tom Hughes on the platform, 
Or hide with Bob Lowe in the Cave, 
At Whalley’s bright jokes shake my fat form, 
At Osborne’s dull speeches look grave. 

















AD CECILIAM. 


I will write novels, like Mr. Laurence, 
(“ Guy Livingstone’s author ?”—Of course), 

And my heroes shall hold in abhorrence 
All that isn’t a woman—or horse : 

They shall “sling out their lefts from their hips,” dear, 
They shall conquer in Love's pleasant game, 

. If you will but lend me your lips, dear, 

If you will but murmur “ Je ?aime.” 


In the whirl of the vadse shall they rank us ? 
“Can I valse ?”—with a toss of your hair— 

Tn the days when our consul was Plancus, 
No swifter or surer was there. 

Those days are now vanished and dead, love, 
And their memory shall soon be effaced 

When I feel on my shoulder your head, love, 
When my arm is once clasped round your waist! 


Then, darling, you'll let me come to you? 
An appointment I'd like to be made 

For me only, for how can I woo you 
Before half the Household Brigade ? 

There’s your sister, at me always snarling, 
But her faults—and yours—I'll condone, 

If you'll send me one line to say “ Darling, 
You will find me at five—and alone.” 


E. Y. 
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Hippophagy and Onophagn. 


THEsE words are of great import at this particular time, as represent- 
ing a probable solution of a problem which seriously occupies the 
minds of many, namely—in the absence of beef and mutton (the 
Englishman’s delight, when he can get them) where is the supply of 
meat to come from? How are the people—especially the labouring 
classes—to be supported, when we are threatened with such a 
scarcity as to create an alarm of an approaching flesh famine? Several 
ideas have been put forward, each as a panacea: one is a careful pre- 
vention of waste; another a partial abstinence of flesh for a season ; 
and a third, the total abstinence from such food as veal and lamb, 
which, in their matured condition, would furnish a larger quantity, and 
a more nutritious substance. These suggestions, however, are more 
of the nature of abstract speculations than practical solutions of a 
difficulty ; indeed, they may be set aside as simply impracticable. 
What then remains? How are our increasing wants to be met, and 
how are the people to be fed even during the coming winter? The 
answer may, perhaps, be found under the words of our title. The 
conversion of the flesh of the horse and of the ass into human food, 
or, literally, horse eating and ass eating. On this point then arises 
the dilemma—'To be, or not to be?” Philosophy has already 
assumed the positive; but Prejudice is all powerful, and covers the 
negative as with a shield. 

What, we may ask, is the character of the food thus proposed for 
our use? The records of the past show, that at a very early period 
the flesh of the horse and of the ass has not only been considered fit 
for man’s food, but has also in some instances come under the category 
of a luxury. Many nations of antiquity are said to have eaten the 
flesh of both animals. In Persia, the horse was common food, and 
the wild ass prized, not only as an object of chase on account of its 
fleetness, but also for the delicacy of the flesh which made it a luxury 
even at royal tables; and Xenophon tells us, that the army of the 
younger Cyrus, when marching through Mesopotamia, caught several 
wild asses and found their flesh to resemble that of the red deer, only 
more tender. But to come nearer to our own selves. It is well known 
that the Danish inhabitants of Northumberland were fond of horse- 
flesh, which they devoured in great quantities. | Not, however, to 
ransack the past when our object is to come to the present time, we 
may be tolerably well assured of this—that among many people, both 
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ancient and modern, even if the flesh of these animals was not always 
an ordinary article of food, yet when an occasion of scarcity arose 
both Hippophagy and Onophagy were resorted to, and we may 
assume, with obvious advantage. 

Has this occasion now arisen? is the next question. It is quite 
certain that, for some years past, the demand for meat has greatly 
extended in this country, owing to the more ample means of the people 
to make use of it as food. This is a simple fact, for as a well-known 
writer has observed lately: “The cause of high-priced meat is not 
wholly involved in the supply; there is also a gradual increased 
demand in proportion to our national prosperity.” And then he adds: 
“Tfwe first glance at our mining importance, it almost staggers belief: 
glancing only at the single county of Cornwall, and its 36,000 per- 
sons daily employed in its mines—to say nothing of the human ant- 
hills of industry disembowelling the earth of its riches in the West 
and North of England, Scotland, and Wales. The stimulus given to 
the cotton trade has also its effects ; the immensity of our shipbuilding, 
our gigantic railway works, bridge-building, and other architectural 
improvements so characteristic of the present age, are daily calling 
into the most active labour increased numbers of the population upon 
increased wages, and hence, naturally enough, an increased demand 
for meat.” It is evident from this statement, that the present want 
is not to be looked upon as temporary and traceable to the cattle 
plague only, but a steadily spreading difficulty which must be boldly 
met, if we would avoid the evil of want and its usual concomitants— 
disease and death. 

That objections should be made to this application of a food hitherto 
only looked upon as fit for the canine and feline races alone is only 
natural, and dogs and tabbies may have, perhaps, to rue the day of 
such conversion of horseflesh. Some years ago, when railways were 
first commenced, our facetious friend, Punch, issued forth a carte 
having a steam-engine in the centre. On one side of the picture was 
a group of old stage-coach horses, worn out, alas! and used up; on 
the other side two smirking dogs; the subscription, if we remember 
rightly, was—“ What the Horses are going to.” The dialogue of the 
dogs was to this effect: “ Well, Toby, what do you think of this new 
invention ?” ‘Toby promptly answers, “Why, I think we shall have 
meat cheap.” It would, indeed, be strange, if now—imutatis mutandis 
—man, and not the dog, should find his food cheapened through the 
economy of horseflesh. The example has already been set in many 
parts of the world. The good folks of Berlin have for some years 
revelled in all the glory of Hippophagy. France has followed in the 
same track, and it is not very long since a weekly contemporary gave 
an animated description of the opening of the first shop in Paris for 
the sale of horseflesh ; and in Russia, it is well known that horseflesh 
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is always sold in the markets with the flesh of other animals, as food 
for the people. 

For upwards of nine years previous to his decease the late Monsieur 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the celebrated naturalist, had been endeavouring 
to combat the national prejudice against the use of horseflesh as human 
food ; and it is owing no doubt in a great measure to his exertions that 
the sale of it has now been legalized in France; but it is only by de- 
grees that this has been done, as some experiments were necessary 
as a preliminary step; and hence we find in 1861, in an account of a 
feast given at Algiers, a considerable number of high public function- 
aries, superior military officers, judges, and clergy, partook of a grand 
banquet in the saloon of the Theatre, the greater part of the dishes of 
which were composed of horse and ass flesh: the object of getting 
up the feast was to combat the popular prejudice against such food. 
The different dishes were dressed in the French style, and were de- 
clared excellent. One of them consisted of a young ass roasted whole. 
After dinner, suitable toasts and speeches were delivered ; one of the 
latter was by Monsieur Decroix, veterinary surgeon of the First 
Mounted Chasseurs, who maintained that horseflesh was very nutri- 
tious, and that the general adoption of it as an article of food would 
present many advantages. Early in 1863, a Berlin journal states that 
there are now in the Prussian capital seven butcher’s shops for the sale 
of horseflesh, and that seven hundred and fifty horses had been killed 
for their supply up to that time. No animal, however, can be 
slaughtered for these establishments without a certificate from the 
veterinary surgeon of the police. Such a precaution, however neces- 
sary as to horseflesh, would be advantageous equally with regard to 
both beef and mutton if the example was followed in this country, for 
it is not always easy to detect unwholesome flesh got up for the 
market, but any disease in an animal could hardly escape detection. 
In 1864, the same Monsieur Decroix delivered a lecture at the Garden 
of Acclimatisation of the Bois de Boulogne, on the alimentary use of 
horseflesh. After showing, by official data, that the supply of butcher’s 
meat of all kinds, which is so necessary to support the strength of 
man and enable him to bear fatigue and avert disease, is not equal to 
the demand, he proved that if the flesh of disabled horses was intro- 
duced into public consumption, it would increase the present supply of 
meat by at least one twelfth, and that in Paris especially, it might 
daily produce upwards of two thousand six hundred kilogrammes of 
good meat, even admitting that one third of the horses slaughtered 
were ejected on account of their diseased state, a proportion which he 
considered exaggerated. M. Decroix reminded the audience that the 
illustrious Larrey, in the course of his military career, had three times 
prescribed the use of horseflesh for his patients ; and that in Egypt 


especially, he had by the use of this aliment stopped a — affec- 
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tion which had broken out in the army. More recently, in the Crimea, 
two companies of artillery had lived entirely on the flesh of unservice- 
able horses, and thereby escaped the diseases which afflicted the rest 
of the army; and at Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, Altona, and other 
towns, horseflesh is eaten not only by the lower orders but by all 
classes of society. In the Independance Belge the following account 
is given of an extraordinary banquet of horseflesh which took place 
early last year in Paris: ‘‘ The courses were numerous, and in nearly 
all of them this strange delicacy was served up in various forms. 
After the dinner several toasts were proposed. M. de Quatrefages, 
the president, opened the proceedings by calling on the company to 
drink to the memory of the late Monsieur Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the 
apostle of Hippophagy. Monsieur Decroix, in response to the health 
of the veterinary medical profession, declared that all the horses whose 
flesh had been eaten at this dinner were old and miserably thin beasts, 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age, and that none of them had cost 
more than forty francs, and one as little as eighteen francs. Immense 
applause followed this announcement; for it was considered that if 
such aged horses produced such good meat, what might not be ex- 
pected from five or six year olds. M.Homon, of the Pays, put in the 
claims of the ass, and of the mule, to the honours of the ewisine. 
M. Barral, who proposed Public Education, recommended it as the 
means of dispelling prejudice and repugnance from the notion of horse- 
eating; and M. Georges Bell, of the Presse, said that horseflesh was 
no novelty. All who partook of the singular meal are said to have 
been perfectly satisfied, many of them having never before tasted it.” 
It is some satisfaction to find from this statement that age does not 
detract from the quality of the flesh, for it must be clear that rarely 
any but aged horses would be thus made use of. Nor does leanness 
act as an impediment where good cookery does its work, so that if 
younger animals were dished up with equal skill, it is only natural to 
suppose that the flavour would be more exquisite. Truly the hip- 
pophagists may be right after all, and if so, good-bye, alas! to the 
roast beef of Old England. 

But some may say—conscientiously considering the law as laid 
down by Moses—shall we not bring upon ourselves divers maladies 
and disorders by flying in the face of a positive command? Seeing 
that neither the horse nor the ass chews the cud nor divides the hoof— 
for to these points alone is the use of flesh limited according to Mosaic 
law. It might be urged in answer that the vision of St. Peter would 
seem decisive for setting aside any prejudice which the old law might 
suggest. But as this passage is simply oneirophantic, it may be 
argued that the law was not annulled by it. But when the sub- 
ject of meats was discussed, as it appears to have been by the early 
Gentile conyerts, the fiat put forth was “to abstain from meat offered 
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to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled.” Those, however, 
who would scripturally object to the use of horseflesh must not forget 
that we offend already in eating the flesh of the pig, which is, and 
always has been, a national food, to say nothing of the claw-footed 
bear; the hare and rabbit are also prohibited ; and what shall we say 
if leaving the earth for the waters we find among things forbidden, 
the lobster, crab, prawn and shrimp. Oyster-eaters beware. And oh! 
ye lovers of the luscious eel and lamprey, your unscaly aliment must 
be left uneaten. Truly an appalling category of outcasts if strictly 
, maintained. It is well then not to scan these things too curiously. 
The horse and the ass are at all events clean-feeding animals in them- 
selves, which is more than can be said of many which we freely 
devour, and if we have abstained from these hitherto, it is owing 
perhaps that the dire necessity of a diminished supply of ordinary 
food has not as yet been severely felt. But we are now dealing with 
facts which admit neither of doubt nor concealment. Our consumption 
of flesh is greater than it was formerly, and is gradually increasing, 
and there is ostensibly no means of meeting the demand. The cattle 
plague has of course increased the difficulty of providing meat for the 
population, but independent of that contingency, if we compare the 
number of the people of these islands with the number of animals 
used as ordinary food, the disproportion as regards a sufficiency of 
supply will be apparent. Taking the whole population at thirty 
millions, the number of cattle is stated to be in all eight millions, of 
sheep forty millions, and of pigs four millions three hundred thousand, 
or a total of fifty-two millions three hundred thousand. If to these 
are added the importations of last year, one million three hundred and 
thirty thousand three hundred and eighty-four, it brings up the amount 
to fifty-three millions six hundred and thirty thousand three hundred 
and eighty-four, that is, there would not be two animals each for all 
if all were slaughtered at once, and this supply lasting only for a 
limited period there would be none left. This simple statement will 
show that under any circumstances we are far from having a sufficiency 
at any time, and still less if disease should ever thin the scanty 
quantity, as has now been the case ; we are thus left with a hiatus not 
only to be much deplored, but difficult to be filled up. There remains, 
then, scarce any other alternative than that of following the example 
of our continental neighbours. The flesh of the horse and of the ass 
is palatable in itself. It possesses higher powers of nourishment than 
beef or mutton upon the authority of Liebig, and the only objection 
to its introduction is the prejudice which is felt against it; but many 
are perhaps not aware that they have ere now unconsciously partaken 
of the unwonted delicacy. The tongue of every horse killed in the 
metropolis is pickled and preserved, and does the duty of the ox 
tongue even at the banquets of the great; and there is more than a 
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suspicion that dried reindeer’s tongues, so temptingly called, are 
nothing but the lingual appendages of the horse. And perhaps many 
of the savoury productions sold in the shops under their coverings of 
paste are not altogether innocent of the equine element, so that in 
going the whole horse people would only be changing the name, not the 
thing itself. . 

There is one other consideration which may have its weight in the 
matter, and that is the very different treatment the horse would 
undergo at the close of its animal career. At present the fate of the 
noble beast, as we are pleased to call it, is one of permanent decadence. 
The high-mettled racer, the thorough-going hunter, in the prime of 
their existence are no doubt petted and caressed, but as their powers 
wane, or should any accident overtake them, they are forthwith con- 
signed to the daily drudgery of the *bus or the cab, until at length, 
worn out and exhausted, they await their inevitable lot, the horrors of 
the knacker’s-yard. How different the life of their bovine compeer. 
Cared for and caressed from his birth, his wants ministered to with 
studied attention through his calfhood, he walks the fields at his 
leisure, and chews the cud of his inglorious ease, his food is made 
savoury to tempt his appetite, and he lives his short life in peace, 
awaiting only the final stroke that at once puts an end to his existence. 
And why this diversity of fate? Beef is the food of man. Horse- 
flesh—cat and dog meat; elevate the flesh of the horse to the same 
destination, and what a change would come over his latter end! 

“For while patting with pride his soft sleek skin, 
We should think of the future steak within ”— 
no longer rejected by man—instead of the slow torture of his last 
period of life, as his flesh would increase in value, so would he 
receive more attention. When no longer fit for work, he may yet be 
fatted up for his master’s table; and end his useful career, having first 
ministered to the wants and pleasures of man, by at length laying down 
his life for his sustenance. 


“ Look on this picture and on that.” 
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Che Chateau d¢ Deaucour. 


A GHOST STORY. 


Tue following incident, not long ago, made some noise in a northern 
department of France. 

The shadows of night had long crept over the earth, when a large 
party of servants were gathered round a blazing fire, one Christmas 
Eve, in the year 185-. The fire roared and crackled, and the blaze 
flew up the chimney of the great wide hearth. The servants in- 
sensibly drew their chairs nearer to the friendly heat, as if to make 
sure that it was real and substantial; that they should not awake 
the next moment to find themselves in the open air, freezing and 
gradually whitening with the huge snow-flakes. The beautiful white 
snow had been falling the whole day, and now lay thick upon the 
ground. But although it looked beautiful, it was, at best, cold and 
uninviting. The friendly fireside appeared to grect all who approached 
it with a double welcome. 

The Chateau de Beaucour was the property of the Comte Adrien 
de Beaucour—a family as ancient as it was renowned ; numbers of 
whose ancestors had perished—some on the battle-field, covered 
in glory; some for their attachment and fidelity to an unhappy 
monarch ; some for their open enmity to a reigning usurper. But 
the world agreed that never had a Beaucour perished ignominiously. 
The breath of infamy had never sullied that fair escutcheon. The 
chateau was situated on the borders of an immense forest, so 
thickly studded with trees that no one had ever penetrated to 
the centre of the interior. It was said a man had once been found 
bold enough to wager that he would carve his initials upon the 
centre tree, and return with a branch. But he had never re- 
turned ; never again been heard of or seen. Only, a week after his 
disappearance, it was said that a mysterious-looking being, almost as 
slim as a lamp-post, and dressed in a black, tight-fitting suit, had 
appeared at the chateau, thrust a paper into the hand of the reigning 
housekeeper, and as mysteriously departed. When the paper came 
to be opened, it contained these words: “‘ He who would penetrate 
into the mysteries of the enchanted forest, must first obtain permission 
of its king, or seek the philosopher’s stone.” Evidently, then, the 
forest was enchanted, and Jean Poussin had suffered for his temerity. 
Monsieur le Curé had made a grave discourse upon the sin of curiosity, 
from the pulpit; and the matter had been more than a nine days’ 
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marvel. All this was only tradition; but it had had its effect, and 
was universally believed. Never since that day had man, woman, 
or child been found bold enough to hazard a second venture. 

We have recorded this past tradition simply to show that the 
people of Beaucour, especially those of the lower order, were inclined 
to be superstitious ; to believe in the supernatural, and in unearthly 
visitations. Let us hasten forward. 

At the period of our story the family were away from the chateau. 
They had gone for a time to seek the distractions and gaicties of Paris, 
hoping thereby to drown a great grief which had fallen upon them. 
But lately they had lost their second son. They had now but one 
child left to hand down their name to posterity. He who was gone 
had been a wild, excitable young fellow of five-and-twenty ; continually 
in mischief and embarrassment ; never out of debt. Yet he had been 
much loved, for he had possessed the kindest heart in the world. It 
was believed that had he lived he would have proved himself made of 
sterling material. All that was now past for ever. Lucien de Beaucour 
had taken a fever at the chateau; which, with the help of the infatu- 
ated French doctors, had, at the end of a week, terminated his young 
life. The eldest son, Montador de Beaucour, was away in the Holy 
Land, upon a six months’ tour. Monsieur and Madame de Beau- 
cour, unable to bear the sad quiet of the chateau, where every 
object reminded them of their lost son, went to Paris; hoping, by 
change of scene, to assuage the poignancy of their sorrow. The 
servants, twelve in number, were left in possession of the chateau, 
under the absolute control of Mademoiselle Fifine, the housekeeper. 

For the past two nights the existence of some mysterious presence 
had been rumoured amongst the servants of the chateau. Strange 
sounds had been heard ; curious things seen; banging of doors; ex- 
tinguishing of lights; some said even groans had been distinctly 
uttered from a particular passage communicating with the rooms 
occupied by Monsieur Lucien during his lifetime. The first night 
the sounds were held to be mere fancy ; but when they continued on 
the second night, the servants began to whisper amongst themselves 
that the ghost of their dead-and-gone young master haunted the 
dwelling-house. 

“ And well it may,” cried Rosalie, a red-faced, good-natured girl, 
with a fearless tongue. “ Well it may! Such a life as Monsieur 
Lucien led must require many masses to get his soul out of purgatory. 
And look at that fat old Pere Félix—he’s not likely to offer up more 
masses than he can help! not he! he’s too fond of his stomach, and 
that makes him lazy.” 

“ Rosalie!” cried Mademoiselle Fifine, who happened to enter 
the great kitchen at that moment, with her voice of authority, and 
her severe face of five-and-thirty years. ‘“ Rosalie! I am ashamed 
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of you, you wicked, blasphemous woman. Take care that you get out 
of purgatory when once you are in. I shall make it my business to 
acquaint Monsieur le Curé with the awful words of impiety I have 
just heard you utter. You may prepare yourself for a strong penance.” 

“Eh bien!” retorted Rosalie. Had she known of mademoiselle’s 
close vicinity, she would not have spoken quite so freely; as the 
mischief was done, there was nothing left but to put a bold face upon 
it. “Eh bien, mademoiselle!” she reiterated; “the chateau 7s 
haunted by Monsieur Lucien’s ghost ; and the Pére Félix ts a lazy 
gourmand. Why! I know for a’ fact ‘that he eats poultry every 
day of his Lifo—Fridays included—besides many other nice dishes 
which his cook is wearing out her life to invent. And I do say, that 
so long as he has the offering up of the masses, Monsieur Lucien will 
not rest in peace. Mark my words. Only last night I left my 
candle for a moment in the west corridor, and when I returned the 
place was in darkness.” 

“ Perhaps it was the wind, Rosalie,” suggested Babette, a young 
girl whose pale face and chattering teeth betrayed the effect of the 
conversation upon her. 

“ Wind!” retorted Rosalie, indignantly. “As much as I am the 
wind. I distinctly heard a groan. When I looked towards the end 
of the corridor, I caught something fluttering and rustling, for all 
the world like the pale garments of the dead. It appeared to be 
approaching me, but I did not wait for that: I took to my heels, and 
left my candle in the passage.” 

“ You are a miserable imbecile,’ pronounced Mademoiselle Fifine, 
seating herself near the group, for a moment's repose. “ You will 
have to perform some pilgrimage for this sin. Do you for an instant 
suppose that Monsieur le Comte will not have masses offered up in 
Paris? ‘The night before he left, ‘Mademoiselle Fifine,’ said he, 
‘I intend to have masses offered up in La Madeleine every day for 
a month, for the repose of the soul of our dear son. I have passed 
my word to Madame la Comtesse that this shall be done. And I 
never go from my word, he added, with that dignity of tone and 
look which you all know is peculiar to him. Ah, ciel!” continued 
Mademoiselle Fifine, “ why has so great a trial befallen this family ? 
Monsieur Lucien was so kind, so good. A little wild, perhaps, but 
that was his young blood. After all, give me a young man like 
Monsieur Lucien, rather than one who sits and mopes in the chimney 
corner, poring over books until his cheeks are pale and his back is 
bent.” 

Scarcely had Mademoiselle Fifine ended her sentence, when a 
distant door was heard to bang loudly ; and a sound, as if some heavy 
weight had fallen down overhead, startled them out of their seats. 
Even Mademoiselle Fifine turned pale, and drew nearer the fire. 
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“ What can it be?” she asked, as soon as she could sufliciently 
contrel her voice. 

“ Bah!” returned Rosalie. “Why the ghost, of course. That's 
just the kind of noise they make. Perhaps you'll believe now the 
chateau’s haunted.” 

The whole party crossed themselves, not excepting impious Rosalie. 
To tell the truth, all the sharpness and hardness lay in her tongue; 
her heart was right enough ; and that Mademoiselle Fifine knew. 

“ How are we all to go to bed?” continued Rosalie. ‘“ We shall 
have to sit up here until to-morrow morning. Jean, you had better 
go out at once, and bring in a stock of wood and coal.” 

Jean was one of the under-gardeners, a lad of nineteen or twenty, 
who slept in the house because Monsieur le Comte had brought him 
up from a child, and took great interest in his welfare. . 

*“* Very well,” answered Jean, rising, but visibly frightened. “ Will 
you not accompany me, Rosalie ?” 

“ Accompany you!” retorted Rosalie. “ What for ?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only it is rather dark. And—suppose—I should 
meet the ghost ?” 

“ Meet the ghost! Then give it my compliments. What, Jean! 
are you frightened? A man‘in terror! Quelle honte! How can 
the ghost be in the courtyard, when ye have just heard it upstairs ?” 

Jean went off, and returned in an incredibly short space of time, 
staggering beneath the weight of his heavy burden. He threw it 
into a corner, and fell into a seat. 

“Well,” cried Rosalie, “ what have you seen ?” 

He seemed incapable of answering. His mouth opened, yet no 
sound came forth. Mademoiselle Fifine saw his condition, and had 
pity upon him. 

“ Bring him a petit-verre,” she said. ‘Don’t you perceive that he 
has seen something which has run away with his wits and his courage ?” 

Under the influence of the cognac Jean recovered speech. 

“JT was returning with my load of wood and coals,” he explained, 
“when I caught sight of a light in one of the upper windows. What 
can that be? I wondered; for I knew I had left you all safe in the 
kitchen. Almost at the same moment a tall, white figure came to 
the window——” 

“ Look to Babette,” interrupted Mademoiselle Fifine, in a hollow 
tone. “ She is fainting. Go on with your story, Jean.” 

“A tall, white figure approached the window,” repeated Jean. 
“Tt was taller than anything I ever saw in life. Its arms were 
stretched out to me, and appeared so long that I thought it would 
surely clutch hold of me, and spirit me away in spite of my heavy 


load. I hastened my steps, and must have fallen had there been 
many more to take.” 
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Mademoiselle Fifine reflected a moment. Things were certainly 
coming to a disagreeable ,pass. If not put a stop to, she could not. 
tell what might be the consequences. Her superior understanding 
would not allow her to confess that the chiteau was haunted. Yet 
she could not say that she was comfortable. And she felt a most 
wholesome dread of visiting the haunted corridor alone. 

“The house cannot be haunted,” she said at length. “ There 
are no such things as ghosts. I have heard Monsieur le Curé say 
so times out of number.” 

“No such things as ghosts!” they all cried in a breath. Each 
one of them had a separate story, to prove that there were such things 
as ghosts; that ghosts had been seen in the village of Beaucour. 

“ As for Monsieur le Curé,” replied Rosalie, disdainfully ; “he may 
say that there are no ghosts, but he doesn’t believe it. I remember, 
once, 2 house in the village was reported to be haunted. He was 
sent for. Do you think he would come? Pas si béte. He sent 
word that he was bad with the migraine. His migraine must have 
soon passed off. In about an hour he sat down to a beautiful little 
supper. Hot partridge and bread sauce, washed down with one of 
those good bottles of chablis, of which his cellar is full. That I 
know for a fact, Mamzelle Fifine, for his housekeeper herself told 
me—she who died two years ago, of a surfeit of cucumber and cream 
tart.” 

“T remember that ghost story quite well,” exclaimed Louis Van 
Damme, the head gardener, a man of Dutch extraction. ‘“ Remember 
it as if it were but yesterday. It occurred to poor Madame Genlis. 
She fancied she had seen her daughter enter the room, and approach 
her. Her daughter was fifty leagues away from home. But nothing 
could persuade Madame that it was a delusion. She was convinced 
that it was her daughter, and that something would happen. Sure 
enough, in three days there came a letter to say that Mademoiselle 
Genlis had died. Died the very day and the very hour in which she 
had appeared to her mother. I for one do not go so far as to say 
there are no such things as ghosts.” 

“ There are! there are!” moaned Babette, who had recovered her 
consciousness, though not her courage. “I was once crossing the 
churchyard late at night, when a tall spectre, dressed in grave-clothes, 
rose up suddenly from behind one of the tombs. It made a spring at 
me, and I fell senseless to the ground.” 

“ Ah, but,” interrupted the head gardener, “ that was proved to be 
no ghost at all. Nothing more than a man who had dressed himself 
up to frighten people.” 

“T cannot say whether it was a man or not,” replied Babette: “TI 
know it was a ghost. No man would so have had the power to frighten 
me. No man could have been so tall. When I recovered my senses 
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the ghost was gone. I rushed home as quickly as I was able, but 
nothing followed me. From that day I have had an awful terror of 
ghosts. Oh, Mademoiselle Fifine!” continued the girl, with a fearful 
shudder, “if the house be really haunted, I must leave it. It would 
kill me to remain here.” 

Even as she spoke, the banging of a second door overhead, and 
another fall, echoed through the house. At the same time, a species 
of unearthly shriek became audible. The terrified group clung to 
each other, feeling as if their last hour had come. 

“This is awful!” cried Mademoiselle Fifine, a cold perspiration 
breaking over her face in spite of herself. “C'est affreux! If this 
goes on you will all become patients for Charenton. I cannot allow 
it to continue. How foolish you all are. Louis! instead of setting 
them an example of bravery, you show yourself the greatest coward. 
What! do you leave it to me, a woman, to sustain your courage ? 
For shame! This shall end. We will, together, make a tour of 
inspection upstairs. I will prove to you that what we have to-night 
heard, is but the effect of the wind. You, Louis, shall head the pro- 
cession, bearing aloft a torch. Come, mes enfants. Banish your 
fears. Pluck up courage. Make the sign of the cross, and you will 
then be able to face the very diable himself. Light the torch, Louis 
Van Damme.” 

Most reluctantly Louis rose to obey. He dared not show his 
cowardice, for the whole set of women would have laughed him to 
scorn when the present danger was past and gone. He could do 
nothing but obey, but he did it as slowly as possible. I blush to 
record it, but his hand shook visibly as he kindled the torch. That 
done, he turned round and asked which way they were to go. 

“Which way!” returned Mademoiselle Fifine; “upstairs, of 
course. Through all the rooms; along the west-corridor ; into the 
very chamber occupied by Monsieur Lucien. Those who do not 
follow me I shall never think well of again. Not that way, Louis,” 
she cried, as the man was going off in the direction of the back-stairs ; 
“not that way. Up the grand staircase, and so on through the best 
rooms. Courage, and your right foot foremost. Don’t drop the 
torch, let what may happen.” 

Mademoiselle Fifine talked loud and fast, to drown, if truth must 
be told, the beating of her heart. She would not confess, even to 
herself, that she was afraid. But she was so, nevertheless. She was 
the head of them, and compelled to exhibit courage; but had Mon- 
sieur le Comte been at home to take command of the expedition, 
nothing would have induced her to have made one of them. So 
much greater credit due to her, that she so nobly performed her 


duty. But it was to be hoped that their courage would not have 
to stand the test of an unearthly visitor. 
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They ascended the grand staircase, clinging to each other. 


Louis just a foot in advance, bore aloft the torch, which threw a 
strong light upon surrounding objects. They passed from the corridor 
into the large yellow drawing-room. Everything was covered up ; 
looked sombre and dingy enough, but yet quiet and undisturbed. No 
ghost visible here. 

“You see,” cried Mademoiselle Fifine, turning round in triumph 
upon her audience, “I told you how it would be. Ghosts, indeed! 
Bah! Depend upon it you may all sleep securely in your beds to- 
night. Proceed, Louis Van Damme.” 

Each room was visited in turn, and all with the same success. 
Everything was found in place; there was nothing to betray that 
either ghost or man had paid them an unbidden visit.” 

They had now reached the west corridor, the scene particularly 
supposed to be haunted. Louis hesitated a moment before opening 
the door and crossing the threshold, as;if hoping that their previous 
inspection would be pronounced sufficient. But success had imparted 
real courage to Mademoiselle Fifine ; she did not feel inclined to go back. 

“Come, Louis,” she cried, “throw wide the door, and let us go in. 
If you halt here, your courage, instead of increasing, will ebb away. 
Hold the light steadily, and make good use of your eyes.” 

The door was opened, and they passed through. But no sooner 
had they entered the passage, than a peculiar smell caused them to 
halt in their march. , 

“ What can it be?” wondered Mademoiselle Fifine, sniffing timidly. 

“Sulphur,” replied Rosalie. And they all agreed with her. 

“‘ What could bring sulphur here, I should like to know ?” returned 
Mademoiselle Fifine, pretending to doubt the fact. “Louis, I hope 
you have carried the torch safely.” 

“Safe enough, mademoiselle,” replied Louis, his face the picture of 
terror. “ But if this goes on, I don’t answer for what I may do. 
Hark! what was that ?” 

A hollow groan was distinctly heard by each one of them, issuing 
from the further end of the passage. At the same time it was accom- 
panied by a peculiar sound, as if some unhappy being was dragging 
itself about in chains. Undisguised terror took possession of the whole 
party. They implored Mademoiselle Fifine to return to the kitchen 
without further search. 

“Were I to do so,” replied Mademoiselle Fifine, whose face was 
deadly pale, “ you would none of you go to bed to-night. To-morrow 
we should laugh at our silly fears. People would cast ridicule upon 
~me, when the story became known. No, we must complete our task. 

I am certain we shall find nothing. When we return to the kitchen, 
I will dose you all round with brandy and water, as a reward for your 
bravery. En avant, Louis. Steady with the torch.” 
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Searcely had they set off again, when another groan, louder than 
the last, arrested their steps. At the same moment a door slowly 
opened, and a tall figure, dressed in white from head to foot, became 

visible, surrounded by a pale, sickly light. As it shook its outstretched 
’ arms, they heard chains distinctly clank. For an instant it appeared 
to waver ; then commenced slowly gliding towards them. 

A shriek, such as had never been heard within those walls, rose up 
and rent the air. It was a shriek that might have reached the village, 
had the wind not been in the contrary direction. Without waiting to 
see what the ghost would do, the terrified group rushed back ; down 
the staircase, péle méle, helter skelter: Louis first, Mademoiselle 
Fifine last. They never stopped until safe by the kitchen fire ; where 
poor Babette relapsed into a state of unconsciousness. 

It was well that Babette required some care; it took them out of 
their terror for the moment. But as soon as she showed signs of 
returning consciousness, fear came back to them with increased force. 

“ Perhaps, Mademoiselle Fifine, you will still say there are no such 
things as ghosts,” cried Rosalie, triumphantly. 

“T know not what to think,” replied Mademoiselle Fifine, who was 
now in almost as much terror as the rest. ‘“ We certainly have seen 
something very strange.” 

“Ugh!” shuddered Jean. “ Did you see its arms, mamzelle? And 
did you not hear the jingling of its chains ?” 

“Do ghosts have chains ?” asked Marie, the head chambermaid. 

“ Not unless they have escaped from purgatory,” replied Louis. “ If 
it has come straight from thence, would it not account for the strong 
smell of sulphur ?” 

“Ah!” cried Rosalie. “I had forgotten the smell. It is but 
another proof that it is a supernatural visitor.” 

“What else could it be ?’? demanded Louis. 

“ An escaped maniac,” suggested Mademoiselle Fifine. 

“The saints forbid!” returned Rosalie. “We might all be mur- 
dered before morning. I would rather it were a ghost. Hark at it, 
now !” 

A strange noise was certainly going on overhead. The ghost 
seemed restless. They thought they heard it descending the stairs. 

“Tt is coming here!” cried Louis ; while Rosalie darted forward and 
locked the various doors. 

“As if keys could keep out a ghost,” said Mademoiselle Fifine. 
“Louis, I tell you what it is. You must go at once to Monsieur le 
Curé, with my compliments, and ask him to return with you. Tell 
him what we have seen; beg of him to bring some charm. But his 
presence alone may prove sufficient.” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,” returned Louis, in a very decided tone. 
“Tn the daytime I will obey you, and even walk a dozen miles if you 
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command me. But here I am safe, and here I intend to remain until 
daylight. To-morrow Monsieur le Curé may come if he likes; I 
should suggest his staying all night.” 

“And so should I,” echoed Rosalie. “It will make him rather 
more anxious to offer up masses. It will put a little spirit into 
him ; perhaps spoil his appetite for a week. That would be a charity 
—his poor cook would have a rest for once in her life. As to going 
out, Mademoiselle Fifine, the weather alone is enough to keep a bear 
in his den.” 

“ But we cannot stay here all night,” objected Mademoiselle Fifine. 
“ Will you go to bed ?” 

They turned pale at the thought, and drew their chairs an inch 
nearer oné another. It was very clear that they meant to remain 
where they were. ; 

“No, mademoiselle,” replied Rosalie, decisively. ‘‘ You may go to 
bed if you like; but we shall not budge an inch until nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning.” 

The night wore on. Hour after hour passed by. The assembled 
party at the chateau grew pale and sleepy with watching. Even a 
night of terror could not chase away a few yawns, as the grey mists 
of morning stole over the earth. Dawn, at this time of the year, is 
of short duration ; no sooner seemed night to be passing away than 
day had fully broken. 

Rosalie started up after a weary silence; gave her arms a rigorous 
siretch, pinched Louis, who woke up with a start, and prepared to 
make some strong coffee. 

“Tt will awaken them,” she said, nodding at Mademoiselle Fifine, 
who did not appear to require the stimulant. “It will awaken them, 
and warm us, mademoiselle. I never saw such a set of sleepy heads 
in my life. The ghost might have run away with them six times 
over. Look at Babette.” 

Babette was, indeed, a miserable object of contemplation. She had 
not closed her eyes the whole night, but had sat there shaking like 
one with the ague. Once or twice Rosalie had spoken to her, but 
the words drew from her nothing but a moan. Her face now looked 
the colour of chalk, and her eyes were straining into vacancy. 

“Can her mind have become affected through fright?” asked 
Mademoiselle Fifine. 

“Tt looks like it,” replied Rosalie, offering the poor girl a cup of 
strong black cofiee. 

Babette took the cup, and drank the contents mechanically. No 
sooner had she done so than she became violently sick, and then burst 
into a flood of tears. 


“That will save her,” cried Rosalie. And she proceeded to hand 
round the coffee. 
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“Tt will give you all courage,” she said; “you want it badly 
enough. The snow has ceased to fall—the sun shines; better than 
all, the ghost has been silent for hours.” 

“ Ah! the ghost!” cried Louis. “I would not pass such another 
night to obtain the finest show of peaches in the country. What is to 
be done, mademoiselle ?” 

“You must go at once for the Pere Félix,” replied Mademoiselle 
Fifine. ‘ You ought to have done so in the night, Louis. We might 
have been saved this weary vigil. What a pity you did not think of 
the strong coffee, Rosalie. It might have given Louis a little artificial 
courage.” . 

“Think of the night, mademoiselle. The snow was blinding.” 

“True. But that excuse no longer exists. Therefore, Louis, start 
off at once. Keep a quiet tongue in your head on the road. My 
dutiful compliments to Monsieur le Curé, and I beg the favour of his 
immediate attendance.” 

Louis set out. It would take him twenty minutes to reach the 
village church of Beaucour. The house of the curé adjoined it. 

He was fortunate enough to find the curé at home. The worthy 
man, who had been so much aspersed by Rosalie, listened to Louis’ 
message, and promised he would come to the chateau. But he could 
not possibly wait upon Mademoiselle Fifine before one o'clock. It was 
Christmas Day; he had much to attend to both in and out of the 
church. 

Louis started on his way home, sorry not to bear with him the pro- 
tection of the priest’s company. As he went along, ghost stories of a 
bygone day rose up, unbidden, in his memory. Stories of murders ; of 
people who had been spirited away ; of others who had been frightened 
to death by unearthly apparitions. By the time he reached the 
chateau he had worked himself into a pitch of terror scarcely inferior 
to that experienced in the night. 

“Well,” cried Rosalie, as soon as she saw him appear alone, not 
giving Mademoiselle Fifine time to speak. “ Well! Where’s Father 
Félix ?” 

“Can't come,” replied Louis, unable to say more at the moment. 

“T knew it! Catch the Pére Félix putting his head within a 
hundred yards of a haunted house. I know him better than that. 
What was his excuse, Louis? a bad foot, or the stomach-ache ?” 

“ Neither,” replied Louis, laughing at Rosalie’s haste. 

“ Had a tooth out, perhaps,” suggested Rosalie. 

“The Pere Félix is quite well,” replied Louis. He had now re- 
covered himself, and turned to Mademoiselle Fifine. “He sends his 
compliments to you, mademoiselle, and is sorry he cannot wait upon 


you before one o’clock. It is Christmas Day, you know. He has much 
work on hand.” 
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“ Extra directions to his cook,” explained the incorrigible Rosalie, 
sotto voce. But she said no more. She was harder upon the worthy 
priest than he merited. That he loved a good dinner was certain ; 
but he did not give himself up to the pleasures of the table. On the 
contrary, though somewhat lazy in the matter of offering up masses, 
he did much good in the village; was liked and respected. 

As the turret-clock of the chateau struck one, his portly figure 
might have been seen advancing up the avenue. Mademoiselle Fifine 
rose to meet him. Her notions of the respect due to the church and 
its representatives were very great. And Mademoiselle Fifine was right. 
By respecting others we respect ourselves; and then, as a matter of 
course, the respect of the world must flow in upon us. 

As soon as the curé caught sight of Mademoiselle Fifine, he took off 
his hat, and advanced bareheaded, even in the cold air, in obedience to 
the French laws of politeness. 

“Bonjour, Mademoiselle Fifine,” he exclaimed. “TI am truly sorry 
that I was unable to obey your summons this morning. But now let 
me hear from your own lips an account of this wonderful story.” 

Mademoiselle Fifine drew him into the kitchen. Both men and 
women made him a deep reverence as he pronounced a short benediction 
upon them. Rosalie, who possessed one of the most dauntless spirits 
in the world, hoped his health was good. 

Before them all, Mademoiselle Fifine related the circumstances of 
the past night, exactly as they had occurred. She dwelt particularly 
upon the strong smell of sulphur in the west corridor. When she 
came to the apparition her voice once more trembled, and her cheeks 
blanched. 

“ And what did you do when the ghost appeared ?” asked the curé. 

“We fled.” Mademoiselle Fifine felt to the full the humility of 
the answer. 

“T should not have done that,” corrected the curé. “I should 
have spoken to it.” 

“A pity you were not there, mon pere,’ put in Rosalie, with a 
derisive sniff. 

“Tt is, my child,” replied the curé, failing to detect the sarcasm. 
“T might have saved you a night of agony. I should assuredly have 
made some sort of discovery ; what, I cannot tell. Some underhand 
work is going on here. If we do not now discover the mystery, I 
propose to pass to-night in company with you all. But it must be 
kept secret. Should the ghost know of my purpose, I suspect my 
object would be defeated.” 

“But, mon pere,” interrupted Mademoiselle Fifine, “how do you 
propose to endeavour to fathom this mystery ?” 

“By making a tour of inspection, my child, as you did last night. 
And by not flying away should the ghost appear.” 
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“‘T never heard of ghosts appearing in daylight, Monsieur le Curé,” 
objected Rosalie. 

“ They sometimes leave their traces behind them,” was the signifi- 
cant reply. “If we discover neither ghost nor traces, we must be 
content to abide the issue of another night. In that case I would 
recommend you to get in a good supply of coals and wood. Now let 
us go up-stairs. My children,” he continued, looking round, “I hope 
where I go you will not fear to follow.” 

Had it been night, it is impossible to say how far successful the 
appeal might have been. Daylight gave his hearers courage, and they 
prepared to obey. 

‘They ascended the stairs just as they had done the previous night, 
and went through the very samerooms. Everything wasas it had then 
been. Not the slightest trace of a visitor ; not a footmark to be seen 
on the brightly-polished floors. The west corridor was reached, and 
the curé boldly entered. Yes. The smell of sulphur was still there. 
Stale, and somewhat faint, it is true ; but it was there; proof of what 
had been; of what, perhaps, still was. They looked to the further 
end of the passage, expecting the door to open. But all was still and 
silent, ‘‘ The ghost is sleeping,” cried the curé, irreverently. “ Perhaps 
we shall make an easy capture of him.” 

Mademoiselle Fifine would have rebuked any one else; the curé 
was, of course, a privileged being. He made straight for the door at 
which the ghost had appeared. It was the room Monsieur Lucien had 
occupied during his lifetime. Everything was quiet and still. The 
room, certainly, was in slight disorder, as though it had been in some 
way tenanted ; but the fearful visitor had disappeared. The cupboards 
were searched; the curé went so far as to peer under the bed ; the 
solution to the mystery appeared as far off as ever. 

“ Are you all quite certain that you saw this ghost ?” he enquired. 

There was no doubt about it. 

“'Then we must continue our search. What other rooms have 

ou?” 
ne Several,” replied Mademoiselle Fifine. “The next room to this 
is the plate-room.” 

“The plate-room !” echoed the curé, catching at the word. “ Let 
us go there next.” 

“But no one could enter the plate-room, mon pére,” objected 
Mademoiselle Fifine. “I carry the key in my pocket. It never leaves 
my possession.” 

“T have heard that bolts and bars are no impediment to a ghost,” 
replied the curé. “Have the goodness to open the door.” 

The key was brought up from the depths of Mademoiselle Fifine’s 
ponderous pocket, and fitted into the lock. But it would not yield. 

“How’s this?’ cried Mademoiselle Fifine, a terror worse than any 
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preceding taking possession of her. “TI cannot get the door open. 
have never yet known this to happen.” 

“Ah! ah!” cried the curé. “I smell a rat.” 

“Louis,” said Mademoiselle Fifine, “come forward and try your 
strength. My hands are powerless. My limbs feel as if they were 
giving way. We are on the brink of some fearful discovery.” 

After considerable difficulty the door was opened. The curé entered 
first.. Everything seemed in good order. 

“What may that be?” asked the curé, pointing to a large grey 

_ chest at the further end of the room. 

“That is one of the plate-chests,” explained Mademoiselle Fifine. 
“Tt is quite full of beautiful silver. The key isin my pocket,” she 
added, commencing another diving expedition into that huge receptacle. 

“Save yourself the trouble, my child,” returned the curé. “The 
chest is open, and empty. Behold the mystery.” 

But they could not fathom it. Their brains were too much 
paralyzed by terror to take in aught beyond the bare fact. 

“T do not understand,” said Mademoiselle Fifine, feeling as if the 
floor were giving way. ‘“ What can a ghost want with tea-pots and 
coffee-pots, with spoons and forks? What fearful mystery have we 
here ?” 

“Your ghost turns out to be a robber, my child. What you took 
to be an apparition was simply a man dressed up in a sheet. Had you 
only persevered, you would have exposed him, or prevented this 
disaster. Whilst you were shaking in your shoes below, he was quietly 
filling his bags with the silver, secure from interruption. But he 
could not have carried off all that plate alone. He must have had 
help, and more than one accomplice. So much the better. They will 
be more easily tracked. “Tis strange! This appears to be the work of 
one well acquainted with the position of the house and its various 
rooms.” 

Mademoiselle Fifine had sunk down upon a chair, far too overcome 
even to give way to tears. 

“What will become of me?” she moaned. “This room has always 
been under my charge. The keys have never left my possession. 
Yet the room is broken into and robbed. I shall be accused of I know 
not what. I shall have to go to prison, and perhaps terminate my 
wretched existence upon the scaffold. 

“Calm yourself, my child,” said the curé. “I will answer for it 
that no blame shall attach to you. Monsieur le Comte is as satisfied 
of your probity as of his own. It is evident that you know nothing of 
this affair. It is the work of some wicked men, who themselves 
deserve to suffer upon the scaffold. In the first place for robbing your 
worthy and renowned master; and secondly for terrifying you in this 


infamous manner. It is a matter which I look upon as worse than 
VOL. XIX. E 
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the robbery itself; for it has many and many a time deprived peopl 


of reason and life.” 

They did not say then, how nearly it had done the one or the other 
for Babette. She, poor girl, was unconscious of it; none knew it but 
Mademoiselle Fifine and Rosalie; and they thought it best for the 
girl’s sake to keep the knowledge to themselves. 

“Have you more plate in the room ?” asked the curé. 

“Yes,” answered Mademoiselle Fifine. She pointed to a cupboard 
and again dived into her pocket. 

“This is also open,” said the curé, throwing wide the doors. “ But 
it appears not to have been disturbed.” 

“Tt has,” returned Mademoiselle Fifine. “TI miss a pair of candle- 
sticks ; nothing more.” 

“Ah! no doubt they intend to continue their work to-night,’ 
observed the priest. ‘“ We may, after all, entrap the ghost.” 

“ And recover the silver !” cried Mademoiselle Fifine, going off in a 
dead swoon from the revulsion of feeling. 

“ Possibly,” answered the curé. “And now, my children,” he con- 
tinued, as soon as Mademoiselle Fifine was herself again, “you must 
attend to me, and for once, obey me to the letter. Not one of you 
must this day leave the chateau, no matter what the pretence or 
necessity. Mademoiselle Fifine, I give you strict charge over them. 
Do not lose sight of them for an instant. If any one of you attempts 
to quit the house this day, even for one half hour, I shall consider 
him or her an accomplice in the crime. And they shall be dealt with 
accordingly. I myself will arrive to-night about eight o'clock, and 
bring with me one or two men well armed. I think we shall then 
be a suflicient number to master a ghost; or even more, should we 
find them multiplied.” 

Father Félix then took his departure, having accepted, at the hands 
of Mademoiselle Fifine, a glass of ewragoa to keep out the cold. 

The day passed slowly away to the impatient inmates of the Chateau 
de Beaucour. Louis Van Damme, who was a coward only in matters 
relating to the supernatural, longed to “have it out” with the pre- 
tended ghost, for the ridiculous object it had made him in the eyes of 
Mademoiselle Fifine and his fellow-servants. Rosalie, too, whose 
habitual daring had given way under the force of example, felt that 
she should be relieved could she but clutch hold of the ghost’s hair 

and carry away a handful in triumph. Mademoiselle Fifine was in an 
agony for two reasons: in case the ghost should not appear again ; 
and lest, though he should appear, the silver should not be recovered. 
Who could tell? It might be melted; or it might be buried; and 
the ghost might turn out an obstinate ruffian, and sternly refuse to 
give up the secret of its hiding-place. 

Yet time, who never stands still; whether to the weary sufferer 
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upon a bed of pain, or to the lover hastening tofmeet the object of his 
affections ; spread forth his wings, and ushered in the night to the 
longing inmates of the chateau. Light oclock struck. Soon after, 
the curé made his appearance, attended by two stalwart men, armed 
to the teeth. The night was very dark ; he felt certain their entrance 
had not been perceived. They seated themselves with the rest of the 
group, and the conversation was carried on in an undertone. Even in 
the French villages, the servants living in high families are more 
intelligent, more sprightly and sensible in conversation, than are our 
own people of the same class in England. The curé, who happened 
to be a man of education and travel, related many anecdotes and 

















swiftness. 

At the unexpected sound of midnight, a sudden silence fell upon the 
whole group. They listened. Upon the last stroke of the hour a 
door banged, and a heavy weight was heard to fall overhead. 

“Just as it happened last night,” whispered Mademoiselle Fifine, 
to the curé. “They are at it again.” 

“Then now is our time,” replied Father Félix. “TI hope we are 
well armed. Have you the cords ?” 

The procession started off once more, this time direct for the west 
corridor. ‘They moved quietly along ; yet sufficient noise was made to 
give warning of their approach. As on the previous night, they were 
met by a strong smell of sulphur when the door was opened. As they 
entered the passage, the door of Monsieur Lucien’s room flew back 
and the ghost appeared. But his visitors had evidently arrived before 
the expected time ; for in his hurry the white sheet had been imper- 
fectly put on, and fell off. He backed into the room, and the whole 
party rushed in upon him. They discovered two men instead of one. 
To their astonishment, they recognised in the ghost a late servant of 
the household, whom the comte had dismissed for a slight act of dis- 
honesty. Determined to have his revenge, and at the same time 
hoping to become enriched, he had linked himself to a notorious thief ; 
had plotted, and almost effectually carried out his wicked purpose. 
The curé called upon them to surrender themselves. After a short 
struggle they were secured; firmly bound with cords, ‘and placed in a 
strong room. The next morning they were carried off to the nearest 
prison, to await their trial. 

Little more remains to be told. The plate was recovered, to Made- 
moiselle Fifine’s great joy. More than ever, she now declared her 
disbelief in ghosts. Rosalie compromised the matter in her own mind. 
If this turned out to be no ghost, it was no reason why other ghosts 
should all have the same ending. For her part she was persuaded 
there was more in it than appeared on the surface. The men might 
prove to be ghosts after all. When the day of trial arrived, their cells 
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stories of his past life. Thus the time passed away with amazing © 
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would very likely be found empty. One effect, however, it had upon 
her: she never again spoke evil of Father Félix or his courage. 
Whatever she might think she kept it to herself. As she was one 
who always declared her thoughts freely, it is more than probable that 
her mind had undergone a complete change upon the subject. 

The prisoners were brought up to trial at the following assizes. 
He who had personated the ghost was proved to be the leader of the 
plot, and was sentenced to twenty years’ hard labour. His comrade, 
in virtue of being only aider and abettor, was considered entitled to the 
plea of “extenuating circumstances,” and was sentenced to fifteen 
years. Not many days later, they might have been seen, in their 
convicts’ dress, their hair closely cut, starting on their long journey to 
the galéres at Toulon. 


C. W. W. 
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The Highlands of Venetia. 


IN TWO PARTS. 





Part I, 


Tue Venetian landscape has a luxuriance of vegetation, and a variety 
of tint peculiar to itself. In autumn the vine and other creepers 
entwine and encircle the walnut and the mulberry trees, or hang sus- 
pended in, festoons from the one to the other, drooping midway to the 
ground, burdened with the weight of the thickly-clustered wd, which 
lie within the ample foliage. But when divested of nature’s clothing 
all is a blank, one ordinary mile of the vast and level campagna being 
a repetition of the last score which the traveller has left behind him ; 
no striking object meets the eye, no grandly-broken foreground, no 
steeply-rising slope ; here and there the glistening white walls, and the 
red-tiled spiral steeple of a Casa di Dio peeping from a clump of 
evergreens, or a picturesque waterwheel breaking the calm flow of some 
tributary of the Brenta, the Baccallione, or the Adige, with the im- 
petuous flow of its surplus discharge. As summer approaches, and 
the corn ripens, and the tasselled ears of the stately Indian maize rise 
level with the heads of the passers-by ;—when the little gnarled oak 
sombres the tone of the brighter green of the mulberry and the vine, 
and the tangled hedgerows are gay with the white and blue convol- 
vulus, the scarlet dog-rose, and the wax-like honeysuckle ;—when the 
hazel and the ash shoot out their delicate pea-green buds—then the 
monotony ceases to weary the eye, and Venetia, from May to November, 
becomes indeed worthy to be called ‘‘ the Garden of Eden.”* 

One drawback alone can alloy the enjoyment which the philosophic 
lover of fair nature’s ever-varying charms may reasonably be supposed 
to feel when snugly ensconced in a Palladio-designed villa, anywhere 
in Venetian-Lombardy, from Mestre to Bergamo, from Bassano or 
Brescia to Rovigo or Pavia. We allude to the intense heat, the ener- 
vating sirocco-blast, which periodically and noiselessly creeps from 
south to north, to meet, in wild and savage embrace, the ¢empesta as 
it rushes down from the eternal solitudes of the Alps, to crash, and 
roar, and devastate, with its hailstorms and its whirlwinds, the heavily- 
laden vineyards, and the boundless expanse of golden-tinted cornland. 
The periodical sirocco (properly so called) is not of every year’s 
appearance, nor is it of long duration when it arrives; the latter end 
of July and the first two weeks in August may be said to be specially 


* Vide ‘“‘Cosmographie.” By Peter Heylyn. <A rare book; published in London, 
1682, 
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liable to its influence. The atmosphere becomes gradually rarified, a 
deathlike stillness pervades all nature, and a thin gaseous miasma rises 
from the parched-up plain ; horses grow restive and scared, cattle low 
uneasily with instinctive fear. 

After the sirocco has exhausted every drop of dew throughout the 
length and breadth of the Peninsula, and has deprived the complaisant 
lazy Italian of what little energy of body and sprightliness of soul, the 
bracing air of winter and spring may have given him, it gradually 
intensifies in its mysterious attributes; the ground becomes highly 
charged with magnetism, which throws off a faint luminosity at night, 
with an effect like that of the pale aurora, seen in the deepening 
twilight at the close of a brilliantly clear and frosty winter’sday. The 
approach of the sirocco is imperceptible, so mysteriously does it come; 
not so its departure, for it may be said to be annihilated, crushed out 
of space, by the tremendous force of the inevitable tempesta which 
invariably follows. 

The advent of a tempesta is as sudden and as awful in its terrible 
ruthlessness, as the sirocco is insidious in its approach. On the day of 
its visitation the sky will be as it has been for many previous weeks, 
when a sudden darkness calls forth from contadino and cittadino alike 
the involuntary exclamation, “ Avremo wna tempesta!” Before ever a 
drop of rain descends, before one breath of wind arises, a huge blinding 
mass of electricity bursts from the wall of cloud, followed by the re- 
verberating crackling of confused thunder peals, which might aptly be 
compared to the boom of a broadside from a whole fleet of: ironclads. 
Then volumes of water, lumps of half-frozen sleet, huge balls of hail, 
and jagged masses of ice, come tumbling down in wild and magnificent 
confusion from the sky ; again and again the black canopy is rent across 
from north to south, and out burst the lightening bolts, followed by 
the crashing and the rebounding of the ice and the hail, intermixed 
with scalding raindrops; and then, after a bare half hour of warfare, 
a last rent across the lurid blackness grows wider and less opaque at 
its edges, the sun bursts out in dazzling brilliancy, and the glorious 
cooling breeze which follows, comes as a veritable elixir of life to the 
unfortunate men and beasts prostrated by the sirocco’s evil influence. 

In Northern Italy, when the sirocco approaches, all who can do so 
betake themselves to the Venetian Highlands. It will be our present 
especial object to follow the stgnorita to their autumnal retreats, and 
to visit with them some of those lovely mountain-haunts, which 
non-Italian forestiéri, excepting the Austriachi, have not as yet inter- 
nationalized. 

We will commence our mountain excursion with the baths of Recoaro, 
recently transformed from a poverty-stricken village into a fashionable 
and charming cluster of hotels and lodging houses, with the usual 
etceteras supposed to be indispensable to continental ‘ bains.” 
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Recoaro lies far up between two southern spurs of the Tyrolo-Italian 
Alps, which make a débouche from Roveredo southward, towards 
Vicenza upon the level plain. 

Before taking our seats in the ¢imonella at Vicenza to jog along at 
the pace of five miles an hour through the twenty-eight miles of hedge- 
rows and villages, defiles and vineyards, which lie between Palladio’s 
native city and Recoaro, it will be well to advise invalids who may 
intend visiting the mountain-baths for a cwre, that a sojourn there 
should in that case be prefaced by a course of mud-baths at Abano, 
which place therefore we will first describe. Many of our readers who 
have posted the great highway from Padua to Santa Maria Maddalena 
on the Po, leading to Bologna, Florence and Rome, will have noted 
the ex-Duke of Modena’s famous castle of Catajo, near to Battaglia ; 
and will remember the singular effect produced upon the district, by 
the numerous springs of boiling water which bubble up everywhere 
around, 

This district is one adjacent to, and in fact forming part of the 
Euganean hills, which lie a little to the south-west of Padua, and 
which are volcanic, worn-out craters, in and around which the boiling 
water (highly sulphurized, with a very perceptible trace of iodyne), 
has so medicated the soil to a considerable depth, that it is a saying of 
the contadini (small landed proprietors) that man cannot be infected 
by cholera, small-pox, or fever, nor beast sicken of any plague, who 
respectively live within the influence of the boiling waters. In the 
centre of this district the Romans established baths, which are 
now known as the ‘ Bagni d’Abano,” and are resorted to annually 
during the months of June, July, and August, by from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand invalids; a motley group of Italian, Dalmatian, 
Greek, Turkish, Montenegran, and Russian, with sometimes a stray 
Englishman on his way home from India, China, or the Levant. 

The waters are beneficial for rheumatism, gout, liver complaints, and 
scrofulous disorders ; and the treatment consists in the external appli- 
cation of extremely hot mud-baths, alternated with ablutions in the 
nature-heated water in its clear and limpid state, at a reduced tempe- 
rature of from ninety to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit. To collect 
the fango, or mud, vast shallow partis, like those used in salt-works, 
are placed near the source of the largest and richest springs, and they 
are filled up every day to the depth of one foot. The water has time 
to evaporate in twenty-four hours, and to leave a thick glutinous sedi- 
ment in the pan ; this is collected morning, noon, and evening in carts 
as required, and distributed fresh among the patients at their respective 
Albergos. 

The manner of the application of the fango is novel. After being 
artificially reheated, it is plastered thickly by the skilful hands of the 
opérateur upon the patient, as he reclines in a wooden coffin-shaped 
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receptacle, placed in each bath-room for the especial purpose. The 
appearance of the patient when “done” is certainly uninviting, but 
when he has plunged into a liquid bath, and has thoroughly cleansed 
himself from the mud, he finds himself wonderfully invigorated by the 
process he has gone through; and it is said that the worst attacks of 
rheumatism, scrofula, and gout, are often alleviated in a month’s time, 
whilst partial paralysis can be cured within the season. 

Very peculiar and valuable properties are undoubtedly present in 
the Abano waters (especially in its fango), and it is a matter for regret 
that the accommodation is so inadequate to the wants of delicate inva- 
lids. Even at the best hotels, the “Albergo d’Orologio,” and the 
“Trattoria Megegiorato,” the fare is very indifferent, bad wine, tough- 
est beef, scant vegetables, execrable drinking water, sour unleavened 
bread of the consistency of sailor’s biscuit, nothing, in fact, that would 
tempt a delicate palate, except the delicious fresh figs from the neigh- 
bouring monastery of Roua, and the glorious peaches which form an 
important article of food for rich and poor alike from June to Sep- 
tember. 

Near to Abano is the more agreeable military “ Bad-Ort” of Monta- 
tone, where invalids and visitors are very much more comfortably 
provided for; but as it has been, as yet, exclusively used by Austrian 
civil and military officials and their families, we will not paticularize 
it. At Battaglia itself, near to the castle of Cattajo and its beautiful 
gardens, the Fratelli Minin have recently opened an extensive bathing 
establishment, which is highly praised by some who have visited it; 
who say its accommodation is very superior to that of the Abano 
establishments, whilst the quality of the water and of the fango is the 
same. 

Leaving Abano, we pass through the beautiful lanes which lie 
between the baths and Padua, on our way, by Vicenza, to Recoaro. 
Two miles out of the Distreito d Abano we come to a stately mansion, 
the scene of one of those heart-rending tragedies, alas! too recent to 
allow us to dwell long upon its harrowing details, within whose walls 
there resides a still young and charming widow—widowed by the 
ruthless hand of despotism! Her husband, a brave and noble Venetian, 
noble alike by birth and character, was falsely denounced by an 
Italian spy, one of his own trusted domestics. He was accused of 
having failed to deliver up his arms in accordance with one of the 
proclamations to that effect, issued from time to time during the last 
ten years, under the apprehension of political disturbance, by the 
Austrian police authorities. In the dead of night an Austrian troop 
surrounded the house, and demanded and received admittance. After 
a rigorous ‘search nothing was discovered to justify the intolerable 
wrong about to be perpetrated; no arms were found, and that for the 
best of reasons, no arms were in the possession of the household. But 
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Italy's fatal curse, the spy-system, had anticipated the futility of a 
search within the house; proof was necessary, and proof was ready ; 
the Judas of the estate conducted the so far baffled officials to an un- 
used outhouse, and thrusting his arm deep into the débris of the place, 
he drew out an old and rusty fowling-piece from an apparent hiding- 
place. - Proof indeed! the count was then and there arraigned before 
the captain of -the little troop of military police, and in spite of his 
hitherto unblemished character, and notwithstanding his solemn decla- 
ration of entire ignorance of the existence of the fire-arm found, 
he was condemned to death. One hour alone was given him to make 
his peace with God, to clasp once more in a husband’s last embrace 
the girl-wife of nineteen years, who was soon to become a mother. 

That most touching of adieus was given—the last heartfelt prayer 
was reverently uttered—and the count knelt blindfold in the centre of 
his own courtyard to meet his unmerited doom. The beautiful 
Venetian sky, flushed by an autumnal sunrise, was clear and cloud- 
less, as it so often is for months together in Northern Italy; the 
vapoury dew, already influenced by the intense rays of the tropical 
October sun, was steaming upwards from the grass and the thick 
foliage around. 

Time up! The sharp click, click, click, of a dozen Jager rifles was 
followed by the Austrian Feld-webel’s gruff “ Hin-zwei-drei!” The 
ominous silence of that early dawn was broken by the reverberating 
discharge of musketry, and the poor Italian’s doom was accomplished. 
The noble widowed girl sternly stood in the presence of her destiny, 
and saw her beloved one sink into his last earthly sleep without a tear, 
and without an outward sign of sorrow ; but a protest went up to the 
throne of the Just One in heaven, and to the Madonna Verginé, whom 
she (nurtured in the Romish faith) was taught to regard as the one 
Queen of Love, Empress of all the World of Womanhood, for ever seated 
on her throne, “starlit and beautiful in cerulean spheres,” ready to 
become a spiritual mother to all who ask for her love and intercession. 
May we not rejoice that the Nemesis, Fate, has at last arrested the iron 
hand which sternly held the poor Venetian in its grasp? Can we 
doubt the fact (so patent to every reader of history) that political 
wrong will bring down retributive justice upon the nation in whose 
name the wrong is committed, as surely as the same retributive fate 
must, sooner or later, overtake the individual evil-doer ? 

Leaving the scene of this mournful tragedy, let us haste to Vicenza, 
there to partake of a gourmand’s meal at the “ Trattoria dei tre Ruoti,” 
in that beautiful and palatial city. The Trattoria, or Locanda dei 
tre Ruoti, and its well-known cucina is famed throughout Italy for 
its excellent manner of roasting the beccafico, fricaseeing the rana, 
and boiling the sparagio della montagna. A bottle or two of the 
vino val policello, or the excellent vino secco di Bregentz, will help 
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to cheer our spirits and digest our beccafight; and then for the 
mountains and Recoaro! 

We cram ourselves into the rickety timonella (a kind of vehicle 
comparable only to the old-fashioned “ one-horse shay ” of England’s 
eighteenth century use), and rattle along the stone-paved streets, and 
through the noble Palladio-designed “ Piazza dei Signori,” into the 
open campagna again. Our first two miles lie over the old Roman 
road, leading east and west from Dalmatia, through Trieste, Mestre, 
Verona, and Milan, to the foot of the Graian range of Savoyan Alps: 
we are still flanked to the left by the monotonous sea-like campagna, 
but to the right the colt piecoli (little hills) are gradually approached, 
and relieve the eye from the too luxuriant expanse of plain. At last 
we diverge from the Roman highway, with its poplars, and strike out 
due north. 

We may remark en passant, that even with a worse conveyance 
than the quaint and easy-going one-horse ¢imonella, it is by no means 
fatiguing to drive through the Italian and the Tyrolean highlands, 
either during the inclemencies of winter, or the heat of summer ; for 
the roads are everywhere excellent, better cannot be found in Europe. 
They are repaired under the superintendence of an Ingegnere stradale, 
appointed and paid by the Luogo tenénza, at the cost of the com- 
munes through which they pass; and not, as in England, out of the 
proceeds of an obstructive and impolitic toll, levied by privileged 
monopolists at ugly, inconvenient bars. 

Five miles after leaving Vicenza the road makes a gradual but per- 
ceptible ascent, until it enters the Borgo Valdagno, and we then 
note a very decided lowering of the temperature. The whole aspect of 
nature also changes as we ascend; the vines become stunted, the fig- 
trees rare, and the orange and lemon trees are absent altogether from 
the little giardinetto of the contadin; but the olives still deepen the 
tone of the surrounding landscape, and the mulberry trees are more 
luxuriant than they are in the groves and valleys among the Euganean 
hills. ‘The mulberry is rarely seen in all its natural gracefulness upon 
the plain, the poor ill-used tree is stripped of its luxuriant foliage as 
soon as the first batch of silkworms is hatched; a second and a third 
stripping is usually inflicted between the middle of May and the middle 
of July, to furnish food for later hatchings of the greedy worm ; and 
the spasmodic efforts of the naked tree to deck itself out with a fourth 
raiment are checkmated by the scorching sun, which dries up every 
sprout and bud as they shoot from the parched-up branches. 

We now arrive at a dislocation in the sandstone strata, and the 
appearance on the surface of anthracite shale denotes the existence of 
carboniferous deposits. Presently we meet huge two-wheeled carts, 
drawn by six oxen, or two mules and four oxen, and with a hammock 
slung underneath, in which the lazy carrettaio can take his noonday 
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siesta, and eat his polenta and baccalé during the long journey he is 
taking to Trieste or to Pola, with his four-ton load of coal from the 
Valdagnian mines. And then we arrive at Valdagno itself, and halt 
to bait our horse, and to scramble over the vast heaps of débris which 
have accumulated there from time immemorial. Old Roman shafts are 
still in existence, and indeed are at the present time in partial use. 
The coal is anthracite, of very inferior quality for ordinary household, 
gas-making, and manufacturing purposes; but it is rich in oil, and 
machinery is now being erected by an Anglo-Venetian firm, for the 
purpose of extracting petroleum from the débris, though we are inclined 
to doubt the present success of the undertaking, as the oil when pro- 
duced is so very impure, that any refining process yet known is unable 
economically to extract the foreign matter, which is both chemically 
and mechanically combined with the essential oil. 

At Valdagno we first meet with cold medicated water, and the eight 
miles of road which divide the anthracite mines from the baths of 
Recoaro run through a district so full of gaseous and liquid mineral 
matter, that it seems probable that springs of liquid petroleum are 
present below the surface, and will sooner or later be discovered ; but 
more likely by accident than as the result of search ; and will produce 
a material change in the aspect of the beautiful but unfruitful valleys 
around. 

Valdagno lies much higher than Recoaro ; the road thither gently 
descends through groves of oak, and clusters of fir and ash, down into 
the little valley in which the baths are ensconced. We light a last 
paper cigarette, as our amiable and intelligent cocchiéve whips up his 
lagging horse, and points to the smoke before us, whilst confidently 
exclaiming, “ Presto, subito, saremo la!” and we tumble down the last 
steep bit of roadway, and rumble sedately and slowly over the substan- 
tial wooden bridge which spans the dried-up bed of the mountain 
torrent, in obedience to the conspicuous Avviso! Warnung! which, 
in two languages, has hitherto threatened the terrors of Austrian 
policecraft against all and every the cocchiére and the cavaliére who 
outspeed the pedestrian in their pace across the bridge. Safely across 
we crack our whip, and arrange our neckties, and give a last twirl to 
our drooping moustachios, as we espy in the distance the gay crowd of 
the company strolling through the place: those butterfly visitants, to- 
day arrived, to-morrow gone, who stare at and ogle you, and volubly 
quiz, as if your arrival was an unwarrantable intrusion, to be resented 
by an entire disregard of the courtesies of ordinary existence. 

Now we draw up at the “ Albergo del’Europa,” and are received by 
the smiling and gentlemanly Oste, who stands surrounded by a gaunt 
and motley group of cameriéri, in shabby black evening costume and 
crumpled neckties which once were white. We are conducted each to 
his neat little camera; and after a grateful wash, we step out of the 
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door-window, which opens upon the verandahed balustrade outside each 
suite of rooms, to quiz in our turn the new arrivals as they pass our own 
Albergo for more distant quarters; then we write a letter, or smoke a 
cigar, or stand at ease in an absorbing reverie over the neat little card 
framed and hung up on the wall of our bedroom, which informs us of 
the regulations of the establishment, the hours of meals, the moderate 
charges en pension, and the prices of extras not included under that 
head. Firstly, we are informed that coffee, rolls, and butter, are 
brought to our bedside at seven o'clock a.m. Lunch is provided at 
twelve, Tavola rotunda at four pm. Supper at nine. The bill of 
fare varies day by day; all the delicacies in season are served in a 
manner as creditable to the presiding genius of the cucina as are the 
regularity, order, and respectful communicativeness of the serviti:, to 
the tact and intelligence of the padrone oste himself. 

We are in time for the table d’héte, and upon entering the dining- 
room are each introduced as a matter of cowrse to the lady and the 
gentleman who are to be our respective right-hand and left-hand 
neighbours, at the long narrow table in the form of an inverted U, at 
which about sixty of the guests have each a regular seat. At the 
head of the inverted U presides, at the time of our visit, the beautiful 
and affable Princess J ; on her right a young and genial Italian 
count, ex-Ritmeister in the Austrian Hussars ; on her left her marito, 
the Prince J ; and the other guests in the order of their arrival. 
The three presidents are regular visitors, and take the first places upon 
their arrival, not on account of their rank, but because they are the 
oldest patrons of the Albergo, and three of the most popular habituées 
of the place. What more enjoyable passo tempo than to join Italian 
signori in the involuntary pleasantries, the subdued sarcasms, the sly 
flirtations, of a well-appointed tavola rotunda? And the princess, 
and her marito, and the sprightly count excel each other in their 
efforts to make each four-o’clock réunion at the Albergo Europa a 
great success! When the ample repast is over, and the generous vino 
val policello, and the sparkling aste spwmante give place to the little 
cups of exquisitely delicious caffe néro, then the arrangements for the 
evening stroll and the next day’s excursions are discussed and 
matured. No matter whether you have ever seen the face of one of 
the company before, no matter whether you be an Italian, a French- 
man, a Turk, a Russian, or an Englishman, if only you are not a 
German, you will find each of the guests ready and anxious to include 
you in his party. Should you like to mount on mule-back and make 
the ascent of the steep and towering Spitz, or prefer to promenade in 
the beautifully arranged and extensive Imperial grounds adjoining the 

‘ontana Regia; in either case you can choose your comrades for 
yourself, or you can single out a fair companion, fair in fact as well as 
by courtesy, if a blonde and golden-haired Donna Veneta be your 
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choice in preference to a dreamy-eyed brunette of Bologna or Milan. 
Should you choose a lady companion and she be married, you may be 
her sole escort; but if she be still without the matron’s ring, then 
etiquette will require you to invite the mamma or duenna to form a 
third in your little party. 

The whole surroundings of Recoaro are admirably adapted alike for 
the pedestrian and equestrian, and every track and pathway in the 
_ neighbourhood will lead you past one or other of the principal wells, 
and these pathways are all more or less shaded from the sun and are 
cool even at high noon in the hottest weather. The mineral waters 
each possess distinct medical properties: We may mention the 
Fontana Regia (or Lelia), the Fonte del’ Capitello, the Fontana detto 
del Franco, the Orea, the Emiliano, and the Civillina, as six of the 
most important springs. The Fontana Regia is the name given to a 
cluster of wells which have been enclosed by the Imperial Government 
within grotto-like buildings, connected by covered promenades ; at the 
principal spring a marble counter runs down one side of a long and 
elegant colonnade, where the liveried attendants dispense the water 
in peculiar shaped glasses. Next to the Fontana Regia, the Fonte del 
Capitello is the favourite resort; it is perched up high near the 
summit of the hill which overhangs the town; and the pump room, 
with the terrace on which it stands, commands one of the most 
charming views imaginable. Further away lies the Fontano detto 
del Franco, a pleasant half-hour’s donkey ride up a neighbouring 
ravine. In order to visit the still more distant springs of the Oreo, 
the Emiliano, and the Civellina, a forenoon or afternoon must be 
devoted to each. 

When the immediate neighbourhood has become too familiar, then 

weeks may be very pleasantly spent in exploring the distant ravines, 
~ inascending Alpine summits, and in discovering and testing the other 
mineral springs, which are more plentiful than unmedicated waters for 
miles and miles around. The donkeys deserve an especial word of 
praise: they are wonderful little animals, and as willing as possible 
without being beaten to do their best in carrying you over the rough and 
slippery pathways, and through the deep stagnant pools which fre- 
quently lie in your way whilst traversing some of the watercourses at 
the bottom of the deeper valleys. 
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Adrift in the Antarctic Ocean, 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


Carter II. 


I woxe with a start from my profound sleep, with my limbs sorely 
cramped owing to the position in which I had been lying. My first 
thought was that I was in my cot on board ship, and that it was 
already broad daylight. In a few moments, however, I became aware 
of the sad reality of my position, and discovered that what I had 
imagined to be the light of day, was but the mild refulgence of the 
nearly full moon. 

A marvellous change had come over the vast ocean solitude. The 
fog had passed away; the lately dark dismal waters glittered with a 
pale silvery light, and I could distinctly discern the wide circle of the 
horizon around me. The moon must have risen very soon after I fell 
asleep, for it was already high up in the heavens, and when I looked 
at my watch by its light, I perceived that it was only three o'clock. 
I blamed myself for having given way to sleep, for during the time 
that had elapsed since the moon had risen and the fog had dispersed, 
it was possible that a ship might have passed within sight, although, 
when I sat up in the stern-sheets, and drawing a blanket over my 
shoulders—gazed anxiously around—not a solitary object was visible 
upon the wide waste of waters. The solitude seemed more awful 
now than when the water had been shrouded in the pall of fog and 
darkness. The air was as still, the sea as calm, as when I had closed 
my heavy eyelids three hours before. Many of the constellations set 
in the dark vault of the heavens above me, had paled in the brighter 
moonlight and, the glorious southern cross, beneath whose fancied 
guardianship I had trustingly and too carelessly composed myself 
to sleep, had faded and changed its form, and was already dipping 
towards the horizon. 

So perfectly still was the water, to all appearance, that it struck me 
that the boat had happily passed beyond the influence of the southerly 
current. 

To satisfy myself on this point, I tried an experiment. Iron thole- 
pins were stuck in the gunwale of the boat in the place of rowlocks, 
and having cut two small splinters from one of the pieces of broken 
oar, I drew one of these pins, and with a long piece of twine, fastened 
it to one of the splinters, in such a manner that it would sink to the . 
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eptia or two or three fathoms, and far beneath the influence of the 
current, while the piece of wood to which it was attached was only 
just sufficiently large to bear its weight. I then threw the two 
splinters overboard together, and anxiously watched the result of my 
experiment. 

Alas for} my too sanguine hopes! The light splinter floated with 
the boat, while the one that was laden with the iron thole-pins 
remained apparently stationary. So swift was the current that the 
laden chip was lost to sight in a few moments, yet though it was sunk 
by the iron weight so deep that it floated almost under water, I could 
perceive that it tugged so hard at the string as to draw it far out of a 
perpendicular line. 

I was convinced that the current was running with greater velocity 
the further south we drifted, and again a feeling of utter despondency 
came over me, for at the rate we were drifting every hour rendered 
our rescue less probable, and even if the weather still continued fair 
(which was very improbable) unless we were rescued before our 
provisions were consumed, a lingering death from starvation must be 
our ultimate fate, and that before a fortnight had elapsed, at the latest. 

My thoughts turned upon my youthful companion. 

Poor child—for he was little more than a child—he was still soundly 
sleeping, and breathing as gently as an infant in its cradle. 

I lightly lifted the blanket from his face and gazed upon his boyish 
features, the expression of which, softened by the moonlight, was 
almost infantile. He was lying on his side, his cheek resting upon 
one hand, and lightly as I had raised the blanket, he felt the move- 
ment, and a smile parted his lips. He was dreaming some pleasant 
dream ; of home, probably, for he had made his first voyage to sea on 
board the Beagle, on the present occasion. Poor lad! It was likely 
also to prove his last voyage. I had heard something of his story, for’ 
he was the youngest boy on board the ship, and somewhat of a 
favourite with the officers. 

He had been delicately nurtured, and had received a better educa- 
tion than generally falls to the lot of ship-boys, for his mother was the 
widow of a surgeon, who had died suddenly, leaving her and a large 
family of children in sadly impoverished circumstances. 

Bob was the eldest boy ; but one midnight watch at sea, when I had 
encouraged him to speak of his home and friends, he had informed me 
that he had a sister, nearly seventeen years old, of whom he appeared 
to be very fond and proud. Greatly against his mother’s and sister's 
wishes, he had accepted the offer of a gentleman who had known his 
father, and who interested himself in his family, to fit him out as a 
ship-boy on board a man-of-war. “ But then,” he said, “ my mother 
has four children, younger than I, to provide for, and she and my 
sister had been unused to labour for their living, so I thought it best 
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to say yes to the offer. Besides,” he added, “I really did wish to 
see foreign countries, and all the wonders of the ocean.” 

He had more than once spoken to me of the pleasure he looked 
forward to of again meeting his mother and sister, and his little 
brothers, and relating to them the marvels he had witnessed. 

How little likelihood there now appeared that these fond anticipa- 
tions would be realized ! 

As I gazed upon his flushed boyish face, and marked the happy 
smile that parted his lips, the thought struck me that the light touch 
of my fingers as I raised the blanket, had conjured up some childish re- 
collection in his dream, and that he fancied that his mother or his 
sister were standing at his bedside in the old house at home, and had 
raised the coverlid to bestow upon him some gentle loving caress. 
Softly I covered his face again from the cold air, for I thought he 
would, all ¢oo soon, awake from his happy dream to the reality of his 
position. 

But the glance I had cast upon the sleeping boy, and the thoughts 
that had meanwhile occupied my mind, did me good service. I re- 
covered my hopefulness and courage, for I felt that it behoved me to 
uphold and encourage the youthful companion of my. perilous solitude, 
who was but a ship-boy of twelve years old, while I was in my nine- 
teenth year, and an officer. 

In stirring about I had shaken the thick double-quilted blanket 
from my shoulders, and I now felt how keenly piercing was the cold. 
It seemed as if an icebolt had been shot through me, and casting one 
more wistful anxious look across the watery waste by which I was 
surrounded, I wrapped myself up and again laid back in the stern- 
sheets of the boat. 

Again I felt sleep creeping over me, but I strove to resist its 
influence, for I feared to sleep without leaving a watch in the boat, 
and I had not the heart yet to rouse the boy from his peaceful 
slumber. I thought I would try to keep awake until day dawned, when 
Bob could keep a look-out while I slept. 

However, it was some time before my body recovered its natural 
warmth after the brief exposure to the antarctic frost, and the intense 
cold had a suporific effect upon me. I was falling off into a sound 
sleep despite my watchfulness, when I was aroused by a rushing 
sound, as if a furious gust of wind had swept by. 

“The gale is upon us!” I exclaimed, starting up in terror, and 
throwing the blanket coverings aside, heedless of the piercing cold. 

But when I looked around me, the air and water were as still and 
calm as they had been when I composed myself to rest. 

“T could not have been dreaming,” I thought to myself, looking 
about me in amazement. “I had but a few moments lain me down, 
and was not asleep.” 
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’ A strange feeling of superstition was creeping over me. I fancied 
that the noise must have had a supernatural origin, and hardly dared 
to raise my eyes lest they should rest upon something horrible, when 
I again heard the rushing sound, and looking over the stern of the 
boat I saw that a large sperm-whale had come to the surface to breathe. 
Thrice the huge monster raised his black arched back out of the sea, 
and each time he spouted a vast jet of water high into the air. Then 
darting forward with almost incredible velocity for a mile or more, he 
raised himself perpendicularly until half his length was out of the 
water when he fell with a tremendous plash, and diving down, dis- 
appeared from my sight. 

Often before had I seen and heard these huge monsters of the deep ; 
but never before had the sight or sound impressed me with such a 
strange sensation of awe. Heard in that dreary ocean solitude, amid 
the solemn silence of nature, the jets of water that he spouted aloft 
sounded, as they swept through the air, like the long-drawn sighs of 
some giant Titan, bemoaning the sad fate that compelled him to 
wander alone amidst the desolation of a ruined world. 

Strange and foolish as it may appear to the readers of this narrative, 
such was the fancy that my excited imagination conjured up, whenever 
(and we saw several of them before we were rescued from our peril) 
these huge creatures—generally in the gloom of twilight or the dark- 
ness of night—rose to the surface to breathe. 

The appearance of this creature also gave rise to another fear, and 
increased the peril of our position. 

“ What,” I thought, “if he had risen from beneath the boat, or in 
such close proximity to it as to render his presence dangerous— 
perhaps fatal.” 

Sperm whales differ materially from the milder-tempered, or more 
cowardly white whales of the northern polar seas, and it is no un- 
common occurrence for them to be seized with frenzy, and to rush 
open-mouthed upon a whale-boat’s crew, and crush both boat and men 
between their powerful and enormous jaws. 

Amidst all this noise that had alarmed me, my youthful companion 
in misfortune still slept soundly ; and I again stretched myself by his 
side, and whether from the effects of the cold, or from sheer weariness, 
despite the perils to which I felt we were momentarily exposed, and 
despite my resolution to keep awake, I also was soon buried in a pro- 
found and dreamless slumber. 

When again I awoke the sun had risen to a considerable height 
above the horizon, and the atmosphere, though somewhat hazy, was 
as still, the sky as clear and bright, and the sea as calm and smooth, as 
they had been for several days past. 

Bob was sitting up in the stern-sheets, wrapped up in blankets 
from head to foot, like a mummy. 
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He told me that he had.been awake a long time—two or three 
hours—and was very hungry. 

I looked at my watch, and saw that it was nearly eleven o'clock. 

“Why did not you wake me sooner, Bob ?” I asked. 

**T didn’t like, sir,” replied the boy. “ You weresosound asleep, and 
I thought, perhaps, you had been keeping watch through the long night.” 

“ Perhaps “twas as well,” said I. “ But you did right, Bob, not to 
help yourself to food until I was awake. We must be careful, my boy, 
and share and share alike while the prog lasts, and then——- No 
matter! I hope long before our stores are all consumed we shall be 
rescued, either by our shipmates, or by the crew of some passing 

vessel. I suppose you have seen nothing—no signs of a sail ?” 

“ Nothing at all, sir,” replied Bob. 

“ Castaway sailors, Bob, as we may consider ourselves,” I went on, in 
as cheerful a tone as I could assume, while I opened the hamper of pro- 
visions that I had dragged into the stern-sheets on the previous evening, 
“don’t often find themselves so well provided with food as we are.” 

I had thrown the blanket from my shoulders while unfastening the 
hamper, and as I felt the keen frost pierce through me like a knife, I 
eould not repress a shudder. 

“Tt is ve—ry—cold,” said Bob, drawing his breath through his 
elenched teeth, and shuddering in sympathy. 

“Surely,” said I, “you don’t feel cold with all those blankets 
wrapped about you ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, “but—I seem to feel it; because, I 
suppose, I know how terribly cold it really is.” 

“Then think what we should have suffered had we had neither food 
nor covering in the boat, Bob, and be thankful.” 

I must explain that we had two hampers of provisions in the boat ; 
besides a large keg of water, and the case-bottle which contained nearly 
two quarts of rum. 

The provisions consisted of a boiled ham, scarcely cut into; a large 
piece of boiled salt beef; half a dozen tins of preserved meats and vege- 
tables ; a kippered salmon ; a tin of essence of coffee ; another of essence 
of chocolate, and one of preserved milk ; four or five pounds of biscuit ; 
butter, cheese, sugar, a couple of lemons, besides a variety of minor 
articles. It had been expected that a large party of the officers of 
both vessels would assemble to spend the evening in jollity, and pass 
the night in the hut, and I had put on board the dingie an ample 
supply of provender for supper, and for breakfast and luncheon on the 
following day ; besides the materials for a large bowl of punch, and 
sundry small stores that I had thought of of my own accord, for I 
expected to share in the festivities of the occasion, though little indeed 
did I suspect to what a use the provision would really be put. 

My object was to prove myself a good caterer for the mess. Had I 
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foreseen what was to happen, the dingie would have been still more 
abundantly supplied. 

Then, besides the provisions, there were no less than twelve thick 
double-blankets on board—manufactured especially for service in the 
antarctic regions ; and also a supply of plates, knives and forks, glasses 
&c. &c. sufficient to serve a party of eight or ten persons. Thus, so 
long as the weather continued fair, we had nothing to fear for a week 
or eight days at least. 

True, some of the provisions, such as the coffee and chocolate, were 
comparatively useless to us, in consequence of the lack of a fire to 
cook or warm them ; still, if it came to the push, even these might 
be eaten as they were, and would, in their condensed form, afford con- 
siderable nutriment. 

“Now, Bob, my boy,” said I, after I had opened the hamper, and 
we, between us, had improvised a sort of tent, by raising an awning 
of blankets, supported by the two pieces of broken oar, over the stern- 
sheets of the boat, “now, Bob, I’ve been thinking that we ought to 
portion out our stores to last us ten days. We can manage that 
without putting ourselves on very short commons, and if we are not 
rescued before that, why it—but what am I talking about?” I 
went on with assumed cheerfulness, as I marked the boy’s frightened 
look—‘ of course we shall be rescued long before the ten days are 
expired—only, d’ye see, Bob, it’s always well to be provided for the 
worst, even when we are confident that there is no occasion for so much 
caution. You see, whatever provisions may be left when we are 
picked up, will not come amiss to the fellows who rescue us, especially 
if, as is very likely, they have been long at sea, living on ‘salt horse,’ 
and weevilly biscuit. But you and I will share and share alike till 
the—that is—till we are picked up.” 

Poor Bob replied with a trembling voice, that he was very willing 
to submit to any arrangements I might propose. 

Then I carved a fair quantity of ham, and as we ate the ham with a 
biseuit apiece, and I mixed some of the essence of coffee with cold 
water and sugar, and we found the beverage by no means unpalatable, 
and then we finished off with a wineglassful of rum each. We both 
ate as much as we chose on this occasion, because I thought it ad- 
visable that our first regular meal on board the boat should be an ample 
one; and as we were both young,and both very hungry, and possessed 
of good appetites, the ham suffered considerably. 

However, we both felt warmer and in much better spirits, in fact 
almost cheerful, by the time we had finished our meal; and when I 
had repacked the hamper, and stowed away the case-bottle in the 
stern-locker of the dingie, we drew our blankets close about us, and 
sitting up beneath the awning, began to talk about ourselves and our 
shipmates, and the position in which we found ourselves. 
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“Tt is now past midday, Bob,” said I, looking at my watch; 
“about this time the boats will be going ashore from the ships, and 
our shipmates will make the discovery that we and the dingie are 
missing. Until now, it is very probable that while those on board the 
ships have supposed us to be on shore, those who have been on shore 
all night will have supposed that we were on board the ship. They 
would suspect nothing amiss, because, though the party on shore would 
wonder why I did not return, they would have no means by which 
they could ascertain the reason. They would think, most likely, that 
I had forgotten to bring on shore the provisions for which I was des- 
patched. What a rage G (the first lieutenant) must have been 
in last night ; and old D (the surgeon). Fancy old D——, left all 
night in the dark, and bitter cold, half mad with hunger and vexation !” 

Our surgeon was something of a gourmand, and extremely nervous 
and fidgetty, and I laughed aloud as I fancied him stamping about the 
hut, roaring with vexation and hunger, and heaping all manner of 
strange epithets and anathemas upon my unlucky head. And Bob, 
his spirits cheered by his hearty breakfast, and the glass of rum he had 
drunk, laughed with me at the idea of the doctor’s vexation. 

Presently the boy inquired what distance I thought we were from 
the land. 

“Tt is hard to say, Bob,” I replied. “If this confounded current 
has been setting us southward at the rate of four knots an hour, as I 
suspect—perhaps more—we can’t be less than sixty miles from Hoste 
Island, and full forty miles south of Cape Horn.” 

“And what is the greatest distance southward at which ships 
generally double the Cape ?” 

“You ask me more than I can answer, Bob,” I replied. ‘“ Some 
ships hug the land, and sight the Cape; others, I have heard, keep 
away far to the southward, perhaps even a hundred miles.” 

Though I thus replied, I really doubted whether we had not already 
drifted to the furthest southern limit that navigators allow themselves 
when doubling the Horn. Most commanders of ships, I was well 
aware, endeavoured to sight the Cape at not more than eight or ten 
miles distant. But though I did not wish to blight the poor boy’s 
hopes of rescue, I thought that it was advisable that he should be 
made aware of the peril of our position. 
“Bob,” I went on, after a pause, during which we had both remained 

silent and thoughtful, “if we do not soon get clear of the influence 
of this current, Heaven help us! Another twenty-four hour's drift 
will carry us far to the southward of the ordinary track of either out- 
ward or homeward bound vessels ; if, indeed, before that time shall 
elapse, this unusually fine weather does not break up, and a gale come 
on which would soon swamp our boat in the sea that would immediately 
arise.” 
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“But there are islands to the southward. We might drift upon 
one of them,” said the boy. 

“Then, still Heaven help us!” I replied. “We could no more 
exist upon one of the barren, rocky islets of the Antarctic Ocean than 
we could upon the vast ice-fields that stretch northward from the 
South Pole. We should perish with cold and starvation. But we 
shall be rescued, boy. We must hope and trust and pray that Provi- 
dence will send us help. Some whale-ship or sealer from the South 
Shetland Islands, may come across our track: or, perhaps, our own 
shipmates will judge that we have been carried away by a southerly 
current, and either the Beagle or the Adventure will come in search 
of us. At all events, we must be hopeful to the last, and we must 
strive to be as cheerful as we may for each other’s sakes. And now, 
let us henceforward keep our sad thoughts to ourselves. Let us con- 
verse with each other, at least until all hope fail us, as if we were con- 
fident of rescue. Depend upon it, we shall both be the better for so | 
doing.” 

Bob made no reply, but from that moment, I never, during the 
many long, weary days we remained in the boat together, heard a 
word of complaint from his lips. 

The day passed wearily away, and again the long, dark antarctic 
winter night came on, and still—it was something marvellous—there 
was no change in the weather. 

We kept a sharp look-out from beneath our blanket-awning, during 
the few hours of daylight for a vessel, or the appearance of anything 
that might afford a prospect of rescue; but nothing had been seen. 
Not even a solitary albatross, or Cape pigeon (birds so frequently 
seen in high southern latitudes), had winged its rapid flight 
through the still air. Nota single fish appeared near the surface of 
the water, or broke the solemn silence of nature by springing—in 
wanton sportiveness, or to escape its numerous enemies, ever on the 
watch for prey—into the air, and falling back, with a plash, into its 
native element. 

There was, to my fancy, something ominous in this strange still- 
ness, coupled with the—happily for us—unusual and long-continued 
serenity of the weather. 

People who live constantly in the neighbourhood of burning moun- 
tains, as do the inhabitants of the valleys of the Andes, and who are 
accustomed to hear the rumbling of the imprisoned lava, and to witness 
almost daily the harmless flames belch forth from the craters of the 
volcanos, are said to live in anxious watchfulness and dread when a 
long time has elapsed, and these customary harmless manifestations 
have neither been heard nor seen, and when the eagles and the 
condors so frequently seen floating, as it were, upon the wing high 
above the mountain peaks, on the look out for prey, betake themselves 
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to their inaccessible eyries ; for well they know, from past experience, 
that if the pent-up boiling lava cannot find the accustomed vents for 
its surplus energies, the time will come, and may come at any moment, 
suddenly—and when the signs of its coming are least apparent—when 
it will burst forth with irresistible and overwhelming force and fury, 
and wrap the mountains in fire and flame, and devastate the. wide 
country round. 

Thus, in our case, I would rather have seen the waters of the ocean 
disturbed by the wind, even though it had cost us anxious care and 
toil to keep our frail skiff afloat, than have witnessed the long con- 
tinuance of this treacherous calm, so unnatural and out of place and 
season. It appeared to me that the fowls of the air and the fishes of 
the sea instinctively dreaded the near approach of a storm of unusual 
violence, and that the former, like the eagles and condors of the Andes 
when some dread convulsion of nature was at hand, awaited its coming 
in their eyries among the rugged cliffs of Tierra del Fuego, while the 
latter sought refuge from the coming fury of the tempest in the dark 
unfathomable depths of the ocean. 

I had resolved, when on the previous night I had fallen asleep 
despite my earnest endeavours to keep awake, that a strict watch 
should be kept night and day, and although my companion was but a 
very young lad to whom to trust such an onerous duty, when I now 
spoke of the absolute necessity of keeping a sharp look-out, he willingly 
and eagerly promised to divide the watch with me. 

I arranged, therefore, that he should sleep as soon as he felt in- 
clined after nightfall, until nine o’clock P.m., when le should keep 
watch till midnight. At midnight he was to wake me, and I was 
again to keep watch until five a.m., after which hour he might sleep, 
if he chose, until daybreak at half-past nine o’clock, at which hour we 
were to breakfast. : 

At one o'clock P.a. we were to dine, and at five p.1. to partake of 
our supper. 

One thing remarkable in both of us was the length of time that 
appeared to have passed away since we had gone adrift. We had as 
yet passed but a night and day in the boat, yet it seemed to us that 
weeks had already elapsed since we had mingled with our shipmates. 

The night-watch was duly set, and poor little Bob performed his 
duty nobly. I woke several times during his watch, for I could not 
sleep easily this second night; my lower limbs were cramped with 
keeping them so long in one position, and my mind was sorely 
troubled ; but though I did not let him perceive that I was awake, I 
always found him on the alert, sitting up in the stern-sheets, and 
peering intently around him while he held a blanket over his head to 
protect himself as much as possible from the cold. As on the previous 
night, it was pitchy dark until the moon rose, of course, at a somewhat 
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later hour than on the previous morning ; but nothing occurred either 
to add to our anxiety or to afford us a hope of rescue, and again the 
day broke calm and unclouded as before. 

Towards daybreak, however, there had been a great increase in the 
already intense cold. We were scarcely able to retain the animal 
warmth within us, although we almost smothered ourselves with 
blankets, and neither of us were able to sleep. Moreover, though 
the surface of the sea continued smooth, there was a heavy rolling 
swell, as if from a strong gale blowing from the northward, which 
gave rise to a fear lest it should reach us, and prove our destruction. 

When, however, daylight dawned, we discovered the cause of the 
decreased temperature of the atmosphere, though the rolling swell, 
which rather increased than diminished until midday, when it 
gradually disappeared, remained a mystery to us until long after- 
wards, when we were once again in a place of safety. 

We were, in fact, under the lee of an enormous iceberg, which, to 
judge from its aspect, might have been a century in existence. 
Hundreds of sea-fowl were flying above and around it, screaming dis- 
cordantly. They seemed to roost habitually upon its summit, and to 
us it was a relief once more to see and hear these appearances and 
sounds of animal life. The upper portion of the berg was of an 
earthern colour, and our first impression was that it was an island. 
Its jagged, glassy side, however, which was indented in many places 
by deep dark caverns into and out of which the birds were contixiu- 
ously flying, and upon which the rays of the morning sun reflected all 
the various: colours of the prism, disabused our minds of this fallaey ; 
besides, immense as was its size, and calm as was the sea, it rolled to 
and fro on the long, smooth swell, as if its base were undermined by 
the water, and it were about to topple over, and present a iresh sur- 
face to the weather. The current carried us so near to it that we 
began to fear lest our frail skiff should be dashed against it before we 
could clear its immense length, and the waves created by this motion 
dashed against its base, and threw the spray nearly to the summit 
with a noise like distant thunder, which, had we been near enough to 
hear it before daybreak, would have added to our fears. 

It was a magnificent spectacle withal, but we were too much alarmed 
at our great peril to admire it as we should otherwise have done. 

We, of course, had no means whereby to ascertain its size; but 
although we were nearly abreast of it at daybreak—half-past nine a.M. 
—it was near noonday before the rapid current bore us clear of it, at a 
distance of little more than twenty yards. It must have been several 
miles in length, and I estimated its height, from the level of the water, 
to be at least two hundred feet at its loftiest elevation. 

The cold continued in its intensity for an hour or two after we were 
clear of the berg, after which the atmosphere returned to its previous 
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severe, yet comparatively mild, temperature. During the remainder of 
the daylight we saw several smaller icebergs, and several albatrosses flew 
past us on rapid wings; but nothing appeared to give us a hope of 
rescue. We both this day suffered severely from cramp, owing to 
want of exercise, and the constrained position in which we were com- 
pelled to sit in the narrow stern-sheets of the boat. We partook of 
our meals regularly, but neither of us spoke much, and we both felt 
that an additional peril had presented itself in the presence of the ice- 
bergs, against which, if our boat should strike in the night, we should 
inevitably be dashed to atoms. Towards nightfall, however, the ocean 
became again clear of bergs as far as our sight could reach, and. dark- 
ness again overshadowed us, and, strange to relate, the weather still 
continued fair, and the sea remained calm and smooth as the surface 
of a mirror. 

Thus eight long weary days and nights passed away: days and 
nights that seemed like years—that still seem like years even now, 
when, after the lapse of many long years, I recall the events of that 
period to mind as I write, and seem again to see the wide dreary 
waste of water stretched around me. During those eight days we saw 
no more icebergs; but several whales came up to blow, from time to 
time, usually just before sunset, and on every occasion of their appear- 
ance, the huge bulk of their black bodies gliding swiftly along above 
the surface of the sea, amid the gloom-of nightfall, and their mighty, 
long-drawn sighs as they spouted forth vast jets of water from their 
nostrils, and then, with a loud plash, disappeared, impressed me, in 
spite of myself, with a strange feeling of awe, as if they were something 
supernatural, and increased the sadness of my spirits, and added, as it 
were, to the dreary desolation of the vast ocean amid which we were 
helplessly, now almost hopelessly, drifting. As during the earlier 
period of our mishap, we partook of our meals at the regular hours; 
but sometimes we sat in moody silence for hours together, while at 
other times we were seized with a sort of frenzy, during which we 
raved like maniacs, or sang as if we were striving which of us could 
sing the louder, or shouted at the top of our voices, and threw our 
arms wildly about, and whirled the broken staves of the oar above our 
heads, and played all sorts of senseless pranks, until, exhausted by our 
frantic gestures, we sank into another long moody silence. Our 
lower limbs also began to feel as if they were paralysed, and it was 
only with great difficulty that we could move them, while the least 
movement caused a painfully thrilling sensation to shoot through 
them. 

All this time, however, the weather continued fair, and the sea 
calm. Indeed, we had got over the dread of a change of weather, which 
had at first been one of our greatest fears. It seemed to us now that 
it was our fate thus to drift on for ever over a smooth sea, until death 
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should come to end our misery. The long dark nights were horrible. 
We could sleep only for a few minutes at a time, owing to the painful 
cramps in our limbs, and strange frightful dreams haunted these brief 
snatches of sleep, while still more frightful visions haunted the weary 
waking hours of darkness. I feared that we should both grow mad, 
and sometimes called upon death to release us ere such a fearful event 
should occur. At other times, however, we were both more composed, 
and would talk of home, and of days gone by—not as if we hoped 
or expected those days to return to us; but rather as if we spoke 
of events that had occurred in some other and long-past phase of 
existence. 

At the end of the eighth day our store of provision and water began 
to show an alarming decrease, although, as our hope of rescue had 
grown fainter and fainter, we had put ourselves upon the shortest 
allowance that would suffice to sustain life and strength amid such 
intense cold. We had, in fact, no more store of provision remaining 
than would barely suffice so sustain life within us for more than four 
or five days longer. We had, however, still nearly a quart of rum 
remaining, for I had used the spirits sparingly, though sometimes I 
had been sorely tempted to swallow the whole contents of the bottle 
at a draught, and then end my misery by plunging over the side of 
the skiff. It seemed beyond endurance to perish slowly by starvation 
and cold in the uttermost part of the ocean, where the waters had 
seldom, if ever, been ploughed by a ship’s keel—far, far away from 
human help or human ken; yet this appeared to be the inevitable 
fate to which we were doomed. 

But when these horrible temptations came over me, I thought of my 
poor little companion in misery and misfortune, and the thought gave 
me strength to resist them. But for him, I fear that I should have 
succumbed to the weight of misery that oppressed me. 

On the morning of the ninth day, however, we both thought that 
the time of our liberation by death drew near. The sky became sud- 
denly overclouded, and a light breeze sprang up from the northward, 
where the clouds hung dark and threatening in the horizon. The 
temperature grew sensibly warmer, and the sea, though it was as yet 
scarcely ruffled, wore a troubled, angry look, while a distant, mournful 
sound was audible in the air—the sure precursor of a violent tempest. 

We both regarded these signs with dread, for the love of life was 
still strong within us; though there were moments when I was 
impatient at the tardy approach of the storm, and wished the gale 
would rise at once and end alike our hopes and fears. 

At breakfast time, however, with reckless carelessness, I served out 
a double allowance—one fourth of the provisions that remained to us, 
and also a double allowance of spirits. I believed it would be our last 
meal, and that it was useless to take further care and trouble to pro- 
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long our lives; and despite our fears, we were so hungry that we 
both ate heartily. 

I was replacing the tin cups and plates in the now nearly empty 
hamper, when Bob chanced to look astern. Suddenly he started and 
gave utterance to a loud cry. I turned towards him in alarm, and 
saw him gasping for breath, and pointing with his outstretched fore- 
finger over the stern-sheets of the boat. 

“ What is it, Bob? What is it, boy ?” I anxiously inquired. 

The boy made several vain efforts to reply, and at length gasped 
forth : 

“A sail! A sail!” and sank down faint and exhausted in the stern- 
sheets. 

“A sail! Wuerz, boy, wHEre?” I cried; and looking over the 
stern in the direction to which the boy’s finger had pointed, I saw the 
shadowy outlines of a vessel rising out of the fast gathering gloom, 
and apparently at no great distance from us, for though her sails were 
but dimly visible through the dark mist that was gradually obscuring 
the atmosphere, her black hull was already rising into view. 











bh Gup.” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


Cuapter I. 


— papers are what they profess to be—a series of recollections 
only. 

During seven years passed in exile, I never made a single note 
concerning the places which I visited, or the people whom I saw. I 
have no access to any letters written at that period; and when I add 
that it is now nearly six years since I returned to England, it may 
readily be conjectured that little, beyond the reflex of my own impres- 
sions, is to be expected from me. 

Statistics are my abhorrence, and whenever I come across: them in 
books, ostensibly written to amuse, I invariably skip them; therefore 
it is hardly to be supposed that I would inflict them on others, If 
any old Indian therefore has already sharpened his pencil, with the 
intention of defacing the fair margin of “Temple Bar,’ with such 
remarks as “ very true,” or, “1 emphatically deny this statement,” 
&c., he may return it to his waistcoat pocket, for he will find nothing 
here to repay the trouble of composition. 

Many have already trod the beaten track of information about India, 
its productions, religions, and natives: the well-known road is mac- 
adamised by this time, and familiar, even to weariness; and if in 
jotting down these floating memories of the past, I am sometimes 
compelled to traverse old ground, I will endeavour to do so rapidly. 

Having had the maxim, “ Believe nothing that you hear, and only 
half that you see,” strongly impressed on my mind from my childhood 
upwards, I was not. surprised, when I first saw India, to find it, in 
almost every respect, totally different from what it had been described 
to me by the opposite prejudices of such friends as desired, or did not 
desire, that I should go there. 

My first permanent residence was Bangalore, in the Madras Presi- 
dency. I did not arrive there, however, in the character of a complete 
griffin, for having previously visited Singapore, Penang, and Ceylon, I 
had seen many wonderful sights before Bangalore burst upon my view. 

In the Straits I had been introduced, by some of the ladies, who 
were perhaps not so much the creme as the café of society there, to 
an entirely new fashion of behaviour at the dinner-table, whieh per- 
mitted guests to loll back in their chairs, with a piece of bread and 
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cheese in one hand, and a knife in the other, and to attack the eatables 
much as a ploughboy would do, sitting under a hedge, at home. 

I had been considerably enlightened also, by these same ladies, 
touching certain habits and customs of my own; and, owing to a 
friend having, shortly after my arrival, sent me a present of a brooch, 
set with a few brilliants, I understood, on their authority, that I had 
accepted “diamond necklaces” coming out, from the gentlemen on 
board. Being unfortunately (for that end of the world) possessed of 
Saxon characteristics, I was said to have increased my fairness by 
artificial means, and “chalked” my arms and neck before venturing 
into society. 

The café aw lait ladies of Penang and Singapore were not particular 
about making their remarks upon myself and my neck so audibly that 
I heard them across the dinner-table. 

“Tt was impossible it could be otherwise,” they affirmed, looking 
down upon skins which Rachel herself would be puzzled how to render 
“beautiful for ever ;” “it was unnatural,” and I believe it ended by 
being voted “ indelicate.” 

However, not being able, any more than the Ethiopian, to change 
my skin for the benefit of the Straits belles, I remained (like my 
diamond brooch) an eyesore to them during the short period that I 
spent in their company. After this, no one will be surprised to hear 
that I sat out a dinner at which a porcupine was served ; that I kept 
my countenance during a morning call at which I was received by 
a lady in a low dress; or that I played hostess to guests who had 
accepted my invitation in a note which commenced in the third person, 
ended in the first, and was a miracle of bad spelling. 

I had crossed the far-famed Madras surf also, and instead of finding 
it so terrible as I had been led to anticipate, had been unable to feel 
any worse fear than that the salt spray should spoil my bonnet; and, 
lastly, I had travelled two hundred miles, from Madras to Bangalore, 
by horse-transit, and been bumped and thumped and inconvenienced 
to that degree, that I believe on retrospection, it might be possible to 
arrive at a new home in a better frame of mind than the one in which 
I was deposited, after three months’ wandering, at the door of our 
house in Bangalore. 

An officer in my husband’s regiment had taken the house and seen 
the furniture put in before our arrival, and I remember how kindly 
and thoughtfully he had provided everything for our comfort, even to 
the scented soap upon my washing-stand ; and how-it made me feel, 
for the first time since I had set my foot on Indian ground, that I 
might come to look upon it as a home. The general opinion con- 
cerning Bangalore is, firstly, that it is one of—if not the healthiest 
of stations in the Madras Presidency, and secondly, that it is very like 
England, both in climate and productions. 
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I cannot say that a residence there, at three separate periods, in- 
clines me to corroborate either statement. 

It is a large cantonment, and very cheerful and gay; far more so 
than Madras, which is one of the dullest places on earth. The 
climate rests its claims to superiority on the fact, that during eight or 
nine months in the year, the nights and early mornings are very cold, 
so bleak, indeed, that I have slept under a couple of blankets, and 
riding or driving out in the morning, with two veils over my face, 
have had my cheeks and lips “chapped” by the wind, and my clothes 
covered with heavy dew. But then, considering that two hours after 
the sun has risen, it becomes so powerfully hot that it is not safe to 
move out except in a close carriage, it may well be supposed that the 
sudden change cannot be healthy. Little children and aged people 
are constantly carried off in Bangalore, and even the young and 
strong of both sexes are subject to many throat and chest affections 
that are unknown in the hotter, though more equable, climate of 
Madras. I have heard that the rate of deaths in Trichinopoly (of 
which it might be said, as Sir Charles Napier remarked of Scinde, that 
there is only a pinch of sand and a sheet of brown paper between it 
and the lower regions) is considerably lower than that of Bangalore, 
notwithstanding its vaunted advantages of climate. 

“Ah! you are going to Bangalore,” a gentleman said to me on 
the journey out. “You are very lucky. A charming place—just 
like England, you know, all kinds of fruit and vegetables growing 
there; peaches, nectarines, apples and cauliflowers: and then the 
climate, why it’s the most splendid climate in the world.” Some 
English fruits and vegetables certainly do grow there, but they grow 
like the English children, stunted and sickly. I had a few little green 
sour apples presented to me once; but they looked too much like an 
embodiment of cholera morbus to tempt me to do more than taste 
them ; and although peach-tart is a common dish at the dinner-table, 
it always reminded me of those we used to have at home in the early 
spring, when the. gardener thinned his wall-fruit, which does not 
say much for the size attained by the Bangalore peaches. For my 
own part, I preferred the native fruit, which, whether inferior in 
quality or not to that of my own land, was at all events genuine. 

I remember being particularly charmed with a thick hedge of 
bushes which divided our carriage drive from the flower-garden, and 
bore a plentiful crop of the tiniest and sweetest of mulberries, not 
larger than English blackberries, and much the same in flavour. I 
used to be very greedy about those mulberries. The natives constantly 
brought baskets of them and other fruits to us for sale, but I never 
cared for any but such as I gathered from our own bushes. There is 
something in the idea of gentlemen who never wear any clothes 
picking the fruit you eat which is not at all appetising. 
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To return to Bangalore itself: the centre of the cantonment is 
occupied by a large green parade ground, which looks like a well- 
kept common, and lined by rows of white houses, each standing, 
cottage-like, in its own garden, does strike the eye at first sight as 
might an English village on a large seale. ; 

But otherwise it has very little of “the village” about it. It has a 
splendid ball-room, and race-course, one of the best circulating libraries, 
and, I should think, the best band-gardens in India ; several excellent 
churches and hotels, a few imposing-looking private residences, 
and is a favourite station on account of cavalry and European 
regiments being generally quartered there. The houses, although 
they differ in size, are all built after the same pattern, and so, for 
the matter of that, are the grounds laid out that surround them, 
and which, from being generally well supplied with pink roses, are 
apt to strike strangers with surprise at their English appearance, 
They forget that prolific and prosperous as dear England is, her 
soil is not the original source of everything worth looking at, or 
tasting in this world, and that the East claimed the rose as her 
peculiar property long before we transplanted and adopted it as our 
national emblem. 

The Europeans who have permanent appointments in Bangalore 
take pains, of course, to make their surroundings as comfortable 
as they can, but the officers of regiments liable to be ordered off at a 

‘moment’s notice have no such inducements to spend their money. 
Bare necessaries are all they aspire to, and very bare their houses look 
in consequence—or so I thought on a first acquaintance. Before my 
exile came to a conclusion, however, I had learnt that it is possible for 
human nature to exist in a house so much more scantily furnished 
than the first one of which I was mistress, that I came to look back on 
Bangalore as a “city of palaces.” 

Most of the regimental officers in that station live in their own 
“lines ;” that is, they occupy houses clustered together, and close to 
the huts or barracks in which their men are located. This enforced 
contiguity is productive of a great deal of intimacy in a corps; at 
times, also, of a great deal of squabbling, particularly among its female 
followers. 

When I first saw the English residents in Madras turn out for their 
evening drive, I mentally divided them into two classes—roast and 
boiled—for all those who were not as white as dough were as red as 
fire. When I reached Bangalore, however, I had to change my 
classifications. The treacherous climate of that place bears one 
advantage in its cutting winds and heavy dews; it freshens up the 
women for a few months in the year, and when I saw them first in 


September, they were looking their best, and contintied to do so until 
the following January. 
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I had not studied them Jong, however, before, putting their on 
one side, I found they might be characteristically divided into: three 
classes—the very gay; the very religious ; and the very inane; and I 
I deduced that the latter were the only ones who were really 
too stupid to care whether they lived in England or in India. For 
the other two carried certain unmistakable signs about them that 
a life (whoever it may be spent with) passed in exile from all the dear 
associations of our youth, is so fraught at every turn with painful 
recollections, that the heart that feels keenly must find something of 
more engrossing interest than the routine of daily life, if it would 
bear up at all against the assaults of memory. 

Women in India are often quoted as being more careless and reck- 
less than their sisters in England. Iam not sure if the apparent 
truth of this assertion is not a little owing to the fact that scarcely 
anything can be done or said in India without its being known; but 
granted that it is the case, there are greater excuses for it. 

There are excuses in the fact that where a pretty woman has one 
temptation to be thoughtless in England she has fifty in India ; that 
she is compelled by the climate to lead a life of so much idleness that 
any excitement comes to her as a relief; and that in many cases she is 
left alone and unprotected for months and even years, whilst her hus- 
band is away on foreign service, and she has not one of her own family, 
or his, to go to during his absence. Added to which, in England a 
gentleman has to obtain permission before he can ¢all upon a lady ; in 
India he may call on whom he pleases. 

Nothing startled me more, or struck me with so wide a difference 
between the customs of the country I had left and that I had come to, 
as the etiquette observed on the other side of the world with regard to 
this very subject of morning calls. 

In the first place, the last arrivals are expected to call upon the resi- 
dents, and the introductory visit is made by the gentleman alone. 
Even married men make their first round of cantonment calls without 
their wives, and (if her acquaintance should be desired) the return visit 
is made by the gentleman and lady together. This custom must, I 
fancy, have been instituted in those days when there was oftener an 
objectionable than an unobjectionable female amongst the officers’ 
household furniture, and some such protection against their forcible 
entrance into respectable families was stringently needed. 

Bachelors may call at any house whose doors they choose to enter. 
They simply send in their cards as an introduction, and will sometimes 
sit for an hour or two in familiar intercourse with a person on whom 
they have never set eyes before. This species of free entrance to the 
houses of their countrymen has its origin in the spirit of patriotism 
which draws people of one nation so strongly together, no less than in 
a wish to cling to one another on the part of those who feel themselves 
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to be exiles from a mutually-regretted home. It is very pleasant— 
very hospitable—and, perhaps, just as it should be; but it leaves 
scope for a great deal of familiar intercourse, and the familiar inter- 
course, added to the idleness before alluded to, leaves scope for a great 
deal that had better be left undone. 

Gentlemen do not confine themselves simply to calling on the ladies 
with whom they are likely to be intimately associated. There is so 
little real healthy occupation, either of business or pleasure, going on 
in India, that its European inhabitants are thankful for anything to 
do, even though it should be more trouble than enjoyment to them ; 
and the officers of a regiment on the march will call on the ladies of 
any cantonment they may be passing through, though their stay 
should be a few hours only. In this manner I have received and 
conversed with as many as a dozen men in one morning, whom [ 
have never had the pleasure to see again, and whom I am very sure I 
should not recognise if I were to meet in the street to-morrow. 

Another peculiarity in Indian calling is the time at which it is per- 
petrated. From twelve in the morning till two in the afternoon are 
the stereotyped hours, after which the ladies were supposed to take 
their siestas ; a custom now totally abolished. A few mornings after 
my arrival in Bangalore I was attracted to my front door by the 
sound of a tremendous thumping in the garden of the next house ; 
such a thumping as I can truly say I had never heard before, and which 
can be described only by imagining the descent of a heavy flail upon 
the inflated air-cushion of a giant. After listening to the novel sounds 
for some little time, I asked my husband what it could possibly be. He 
laughed at my ignorance. 

“Only our next-door neighbours coming to call on you,” he replied. 
“ They are in a ‘ bullock-bandy,’ and the driver can’t get the bullocks 
to start.” 

And, sure enough, after a little more persuasion, a tremendous rush 
was heard, the clumsy carriage, built something like a small omnibus 
on two wheels, was carried violently by the obstinate brutes that drew 
it down our neighbour's carriage-drive and up our own, and the next 
minute two large white bullocks—splendid fellows of the Mysore breed 
—were pulled up, glaring and panting, under the portico, whilst their 
driver kept watch over them with the iron-tipped goad with which he 
both guided and urged them. 

Before I left India the sight of “ bullock-bandies” was as familiar to 
me as that of omnibuses is now, but I never liked to drive in one. 
There is a see-saw motion, consequent on the jolting trot of the 
cloven-footed animals, and the principle on which the vehicles they 
draw are manufactured, unpleasantly resembled that of a boat at 
sea ; added to which there is something in being driven by a human 
(but anything but humane) monkey, armed with an iron-tipped goad, 
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who divides his time between keeping up an incessant “clucking ” 
with his lips, and an incessant twitching with his hand at the rope 
which is attached to a ring in the nose of the unfortunate quadruped 
he drives, which is distasteful to a mind prejudiced in favour of 
English customs and manners. 

I must say that calling in India, notwithstanding all its désagré- 
mens of time and temperature, is sometimes productive of great amuse- 
ment, and that the country would be more empty of occupation than it 
is without it. You are also, generally speaking, sure of obtaining 
admittance to the houses you visit. In a place where Europeans 
are forbidden by the climate to stir out of doors during certain 
hours, it is very difficult to find a plausible excuse for refusing 
to see visitors. Some few there are, of course, as in England, who 
make a point of never being fit to be seen by anybody—these few 
belong to the “very inane,” and the apologies made by the native 
servants for their non-appearance are sometimes very amusing. The 
usual question on reaching the portico of an Indian bungalow is, “ Can 
missus see ?”—it being a popular superstition amongst the Europeans 
that to enable a native to understand English, he must be addressed as 
if he were deaf, and in.the most infantile language. If a lady 
desires on any particular occasion to be invisible, she has already 
given the general order, “ Missus can’t see,” for the benefit of her 
visitors ; but a native can never deliver a message pure and undefiled. 
He considers it not sufficiently polite, perhaps, that it should be un- 
accompanied by an excuse, and so he generally invents one. “ Missus 
washing head,” and “ Missus in tub,” are two of their favourite 
devices for getting out of the scrape, and I have overheard a servant 
detailing such a circumstantial story of my being out, and where I 
had gone, and wherefore, that I felt a double criminal, lying on my 
sofa, to think I had unintentionally laid such a burden on his soul. 

There is an immense deal of party spirit in India, as I suppose 
there invariably is where so few people are gathered together ; but 
there is also a great amount of tuft-hunting, which is less excusable, 
and far more vulgar, and which takes the form in so military a 
country of worship of rank, whether in the army or the civil service. 
@ have met with more than one instance where women have been 
so thoroughly imbued with this lowest of ideas, that they thought 
the standing of their husbands in the service entitled them to inter- 
fere in the private affairs of people not only better born and bred 
than themselves, but infinitely more capable of knowing what was 
the right thing to do. 

In 1855, when the Commander-in-chief of Madras was staying for 
a few days in Bangalore, Mrs. A—— held a levée, which most of the 
ladies in the place attended. Happening to be ill at the time, and 
unequal to much exertion, I expressed my determination not to be 
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present on the occasion to one of my acquaintances. She was what is 
technically termed in that part of the world a “Cape Filly,” that is, 
she had been simply transplanted from the Cape to Bangalore, and her 
astonishment at my temerity was extreme. 

“Not going to attend the levée !” she exclaimed. “ Why, it’s your 
duty to go.” 

I told her that I could not view the matter exactly in that light, 
considering that it was only the invitation of one lady to another, and 
that I was not under the orders of Mrs. A——, as my husband was 
under those of the Commander-in-chief. 

“No,” she replied, compelled to agree in the truth of my argument, 
although evidently shocked at my audacity in coupling the names of 
Mrs, A and myself together ; “of course not, but you will allow 
that she is the rankest lady in Madras, and therefore I think we are 
all bound to show her respect.” 

Amongst the many new acquaintances that I made on first settling 
in Bangalore, was an officer of the old school, a remnant of that period 
when anything was good enough for India. He was middle-aged and 
quite uneducated, but very friendly and good-natured. He was going 
up to the Hills to get married; having told his friends the year before 
that, as his services now entitled him to draw an amount of 
pay which would cover the expenses of education for four children 
(which he considered the proper number for a family), he had quite 
made up his mind to settle. Acting upon which determination, 
he had written proposals of marriage to three young ladies con- 
secutively, and been refused ; but as he had been sufficiently indiscreet 
to send precisely the same letter to each one of them, and they 
happened to be acquainted with one another, his secret soon became 
noised abroad, and was turned into a standing joke against him. 

Nothing daunted, however, this valiant son of Mars tried his luck a 
fourth time, and was successful at last, as he really deserved to be. 
When I first saw him he was about: to start on his wedding trip, and 
having no box small enough to fit in under the “ transit” seats, and 
carry the few things he required for his two days’ journey, he asked 
my husband if he could lend him one. 

I had a small travelling box of the kind required, and was glad of 
the opportunity to oblige him. 

He was very grateful at the time, and apparently did not forget my 
kindness afterwards, for on his return to Bangalore, he sent me back 
my box, with an enclosure of one pot of peach jam, and one bottle of 
Norton’s camomile pills (as a corrective, I concluded, for the jam), 
with a note to intimate that I was to consider them “as an equivalent.” 

I ate his jam. I cannot say I took his pills, which, however, he 
took care to assure me, when we met, were the best medicine going. 

The same gentleman, some little while afterwards, on being invited 
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by us to dinner, sent over in the course of the day a loan, in the 
shape of a dozen of cut custard-glasses, which (without having pre- 
viously inquired into the resources of our pantry) he said we were 
sure to require for custards to go with the “ Europe” tart. 

So much for the old sehool. I think most people will agree with 
me, that if the new school is less officiously good-natured, it is more 
endurable. 


Carter II. 


We hear of the poorer classes of Roman Catholics in Ireland being 
“priest-ridden.” As soon as I had made a few acquaintances in 
Bangalore, and commenced to look about me, I began to think that 
the larger half of its residents might truthfully be termed “ missionary- 
ridden.” 

Since the time I write of, I have met, both at Masulipatam and 
Rangoon, with missionaries, whose zealous and self-denying labours 
were enough to make the hearer blush to contemplate his own—com- 
paratively speaking—useless life. But when I first arrived in Banga- 
lore I had met but one of the class, and that a sorry specimen. 
Therefore, I must be excused if I was not disposed to ‘look upon the 
doings of the missionaries there in as favourable a light as were their 
proselytes ; and if I proved sufficiently unprejudiced to be able to dis- 
tinguish what was true and earnest in their religion from a great deal 
of humbug and pretension. 

Quartered there at the same time as ourselves was a certain Major 
T——, who was particularly devoted to the missionaries, and who 
possessed a wife to whom nature had been very unkind; so much so, 
indeed, as to render her a noticeable object, even amongst other women 
who were old and ill-favoured. Remarking the circumstance one day 
to a friend, I expressed my wonder as to the reason that had induced 
her husband té marry her. 

“ Why, don’t you know the story of their marriage ?” exclaimed the 
gentleman with whom I was conversing. “As soon as Major T 
was converted by the missionaries, they told him that if he wished to 
prove the truth of the desire which he expressed to lead a new life, he 
must marry, for no man could be a Christian who had not a wife. 
Upon this, he said he should be very glad to do so, but he didn’t 
know any one who would have him. ‘Oh! there will be no difficulty 
about that,’ was the reply, ‘for we will direct our people to send you 
out a wife from the mission at home.’ Accordingly, Major T 
was provided with a partner free of expense, only, unfortunately for him, 
the stock-in-trade of good young women being low at the time, Mrs. 
I—— was the result of the missionaries’ application on his behalf.” 

This story was, I believe, from after inquiry, strictly true; but a sequel 
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which I heard affixed to it, renders it doubly absurd. It seems that 


another virtuous young man being in want of a wife at the same time, 
two girls were exported for their benefit; but the other fellow being 
sharper than Major T—— got off to the vessel before him, and made 
the first choice. What a state of mind the second candidate must: 
have been in, when he arrived on board, and encountered his share! 
Scarcely in a suitable one, I am afraid, for the pet of the missionaries. 
And yet these men, who profess to lead our steps heavenwards, would 
entail upon their fellow creatures, in the cause of virtue, all the evil 
passions and misery which generally follow in the wake of that irre- 
mediable error—an ill-assorted marriage. Major T——, at the time 
I knew him, had grown-up daughters of his own, who happily had 
inherited more of his appearance than that of their mother. Yet, 
after his own experience, he could go to a young officer who had just 
been “‘ bestridden” by the missionary power, and say to him, as he 
had been told himself, “ Marry, marry.” 

“ But who am I to marry, sir?” was the echoed reply. 

“You can marry one of my daughters; there are three of them: 
take your choice.” 

“T don’t know which I should like best,” the young man said, 
ruefully ; “ however, I'll visit at your house for a few weeks, and when 
T’ve decided you shall have my answer.” 

And so the choice was eventually made; and a bargain was con- 
cluded by two men who would have turned up their eyes at the 
mention of a godless union between a couple of unbelievers. 

Whilst I lived in Bangalore, a German missionary was there, whose 
name of H—— is known throughout the length and breadth of Madras. 
He was a very singular person, endowed of a certain degree of clever- 
ness, and a talent for coarse mimicry, which went down very well with 
the lower orders, and rendered him a favourite with the soldiers. He, 
doubtless, held great sway over them, and if he had confined himself 
to beguiling them into his chapel on week-day evenings, to listen to his 
curious discourses, instead of drinking arrack in the “ bazar,” he might 
have done great good. 

But he was self-sufficient and conceited at the same time, and 
trading on his profession and his foreign birth, used to force himself 
upon the notice and into the presence of people who had no desire for 
his acquaintance. 

He spoke to everybody he met, stranger or not, and would take no 
denial when calling at houses where he wished to enter. He carried 
with him a number of picture cards, his favourite one of which was a 
dreadful red heart, with all the known vices transcribed upon it, which 
he would draw forth upon a first interview, and inform you it was a 
faithful representation of your own. 


Going one day into the house of an officer, whom he had never 
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seen before, he commenced with the abrupt question—‘ What is your 
name ?” 

“ William »” was the answer. 

“How are you?” continued the visitor. 

“ Quite well, thank you.” 

“ Bil!” exclaimed the German missionary, emphatically, “ You're 
a liar !” 

This not being the ordinary mode of address between English 
gentlemen who meet for the first time, “Bill” was about to make 
some angry remonstrance at the accusation, when the missionary 
continued : 

“Tt is not well with you; it is very ill. Your soul is sick unto 
death.” 

And thereupon producing his cards, and various tracts, he proceeded 
to explain the supposed state of his mental interior to the astonished 
young officer, who, however, had the good-nature and good sense to 
pass over the silly affront, and only make a joke of what might very 
reasonably have been turned into a quarrel. 

At another time, Mr. H—— entered a house belonging to a friend 
of mine whilst her hysband was absent, and talked to her in so 
coarse a strain of what, if they had their deserts, both she and he would 
deserve to be called, that. she was frightened, and her account of the 
missionary’s rudeness was so great that her husband vowed if ever he 
set foot in his “compound” again, that he would order his horse- 
keepers to turn him out. 

An excellent story was current of this man having met an officer 
driving rapidly down hill in a “ buggy ” which had a vacant seat, and 
saying to him as he passed : 

“ You are driving to hell, sir. You are driving to the devil.” 

“ All right, H——,” was the unconcerned reply, “ jump in, here's a 
place for you.” 

Another young fellow whom he used to visit was wont to excite his 
ire by calling out after him, just as he had left his bungalow, and in 
the hearing of the soldiers, to whom he was always preaching the 
doctrine of temperance and sobriety, “ Won’t you have one more glass 
of brandy-and-water before you go ?” 

But these were the doings and sayings of the unregenerate, who 
could not be made to understand that a missionary spirit entitled a 
man to outrage all the rules of society and of courtesy. The followers 
of the German apostle were vehement in his praise, and would hear 
nothing ever whispered to his disadvantage. His sermons I have 
heard described as extremely ludicrous; but as they were seldom 
delivered without allusions being made which were disagreeable for a 
lady to listen to in public, I never honoured his lectures with my 
attendance. He used to imitate animals in the pulpit, when the sub- 
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ject of his discourse led him to wish to do so; and once when he was 
“ lowing” like the oxen, the imitation was so natural that some 
carriage bullocks which were tethered outside the chapel heard and 
answered him. 

Mr. H——’s idea of the manners of European society is too good to 
be omitted, although some of it may be attributed to his foreign birth 
and breeding. 

There is a good band-garden at Bangalore, and each evening the 
band of one or other of the regiments stationed in the cantonment 
plays there. The carriages are drawn up in order in their appointed 
position ; the equestrians stand still, or canter their horses in the outer 
circles, as they think fit; and the gentlemen generally dismount and 
loiter about the grass and flower-beds, talking to their friends. The 
German missionary, on being asked what he thought of the institution 
of the band, and whether it was harmful or not, replied that he did not 
approve of it at all—that it was very well for old tried Christians, but 
very bad for the young men. 

“They go to the band,” he said ; “ they walk round ; they say to the 
ladies ‘my dear!’ and ‘ my darling!’ and that is all. It is-very bad; 
it is not good.” 

There was a very wicked story going the round of the Neilgherry 
Hills the last time that I was up there, with respect to this 
gentleman, by which it was affirmed that when a house which he 
occupied at Conoor was accidentally burned down, a quantity of empty 
bottles and a lady’s bonnet were conspicuous amongst the articles 
which were destroyed. Under the sway of the missionaries many 
of the ladies of Bangalore of a necessity belonged to my second class, 
and were very religious, or thought themselves so. They held “ mo- 
thers’ meetings” for the native women, at which, by dint of stuffing 
them with a good deal of curry and rice, and promising them new 
clothes at the end of the year, they managed to secure the attendance 
of a few cunning natives, whom some of the ladies, to prove their 
philanthropy and sense of the feeling of universal brotherhood which 
should exist between Christians, used actually to kiss. This I know 
to be a fact, as it was related to me by the very unsensitive person 
who had performed the operation. 

I am no advocate for the religion which cants, and the tract system 
possesses little charms for me. I believe strongly what a good man 
once told me that he believed, that the species of tracts usually dis- 
seminated—which are weakly-worded and designed—have done more 
harm, by affording a subject for scoffing, than any really well-written 
book has done good, for we are all reluctant to submit to be taught 
by what we feel to be an offered insult to our understanding. 

“Crumbs for the Craving Christian,” and “Buttons for Un- 
believers’ Breeches” (these titles are real; I am not clever enough 
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to invent such to suit my purpose) are not calculated. to excite my 
reverence ; and I know that the ladies alluded to above looked upon me as 
a lost sheep, whenever the subject of their missionary meetings, their 
tracts and picture cards, and their converted natives, was brought forward. 

For, if I dislike tracts, I dislike the natives of Madras still more. 

I do not believe any stories of their honesty, fidelity, or attachment 
to the service of their masters, to be applicable to them generally, or 
to hold good at all, except in individual cases, and those very rare 
and far between. 

Of course natives have been very cruelly treated by Europeans, ibut 
their usual behaviour is so aggravating that, however much I may 
condemn, I cannot wonder at any one losing control of their temper 
when with them; but in general they serve you well as long as it 
suits their convenience to do so, and when it does not no amount of 
past kindness and indulgence will secure you from the effects of their 
ingratitude. I had an instance of this in the case of a young native 
nurse called “ Anemah,” who had been in my service for more than 
a year, and of whom I was really fond. She was a particularly nice 
girl for a native, very clever and bright, and spoke English well. 
A short time before she left me I observed that she had grown rude 
in her manner of addressing me, and once or twice she so grossly dis- 
obeyed my orders that I felt strongly inclined to discharge her, but 
on account of her supposed attachment to my child I refrained from 
doing so. One night, however, when she came into my bedroom, 
where I had retired, preparatory to lying down to sleep on her own 
bed by the infant’s cot, she stood at the door, and commenced abusing 
me in the vilest language in her broken English, and calling me 
by a string of low names which she had caught up from the sol- 
diers in the barracks. Being then very ignorant of the native cha- 
racter, I was perfectly paralyzed by the virulence of her abuse, and 
asked her at first what she meant, and why she attacked me in 
that manner ; but my question only called down a fresh tirade from 
her mouth. I then summoned the “butler” (as the native head- 
servants love to call themselves) and ordered him to put the girl out of 
the “compound,” and let her take her things with her, because I would 
never allow her to enter the house again. This was accordingly done, 
and “ayahs” being as plentiful as blackberries in India, her place was 
soon filled up. A few months after, I was sitting in the drawing-room 
when Anemah’s smiling face peeped in at the venetians. A pleasant, 
cheerful face it always had been, except on the last occasion of my 
seeing it, and now it appeared brighter than ever, and, notwithstand- 
ing our summary parting, I could not help speaking kindly to the 
woman. 

“Well, Anemah, what do you want? I thought I said you were 
never to come here again.” 
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But Anemah grinned on: 

“T all right now, ma'am. Missus want ‘amah’ (or wetnurse) for 
the baby ?” 

I assured her that I was in want of no such luxury, and then the 
truth came out. Anemah, finding herself in a condition which she 
knew would insure her dismissal from my service before long, had, 
finding none of her hints would avail to procure her discharge, fallen 
back upon the (to a native) not uncommon expedient of biting the 
hand which had fed her, sooner than confess the fault of which she 
had been guilty. After the business was over, and herself at liberty to 
take service again, she evidently quite thought that I should be as 
ready to receive her back into my house. But though I never 
regretted the loss of a native woman so much, I remained firm, and 
Anemah had to seek another mistress. 

The men inspired me from the beginning with the greatest con- 
tempt, not only for their want of strength, both mental and physical, 
but for the way in which they gloried in the fact. I have known a 
Madras servant refuse to lift a box, which I carried with one hand, 
and when I attempted to urge him to something like emulation, he 
only remarked : 

“English very strong—native man not so strong, 
felt not the slightest shame in the confession. 

I always felt the keenest sympathy with the action of an officer in 
our regiment, who, aggravated at the slow and solemn manner in 
which a young Mussulman in his employ was carrying a pile of plates 
from the luncheon-table out at his back door, jumped up, and regard- 
less of the fate of his crockery, gave the tardy domestic such an 
energetic kick that he sent him flying, plates and all, down a flight 
of some dozen steps, into the garden, vastly astonished, I have little 
doubt, at the unexpected impetus which had been given to his footsteps. 

Their characters may be summed up in a word: the men are cruel, 
crafty, and indolent ; the women notoriously vicious; and the conse- 
quence is that such a thing as natural affection is little known amongst 
them. The greatest instinct they possess, perhaps, is that of maternal 
love; but as I have seen a woman sell her child to a man who had 
none of his own, for a coin worth seven shillings and a piece of cloth, 
without evincing the slightest emotion at parting with it, and had 
another living in my own “compound” who preferred to see her 
baby almost starve before her eyes, to taking the trouble to bring 
it to the house to procure suitable food, I cannot say that I have 
much faith in their possession of much of even this feeling, which we 
share in common with the brutes of the field. 

Both men and women are inveterate liars, and it is impossible to 
piace dependence upon anything that they say. The decision of a 
case in a native court depends simply upon the fact of which/ side 


and evidently 
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swears the hardest; for witnesses may be hired to lie for you for a 
very small sum of money. 

One of our officers having been engaged in some wild freak, and 
summoned before the cantonment magistrate in consequence, his 
servant suggested a ready remedy for the scrape he had got into. 

“Let me go, sir,” he urged ; “I'll go and make swear that master 
was sick in bed at the time, and knew nothing about it.” 

Another common complaint of theirs, and one which was constantly 

being made known to me by letters, was that their wives had been 
seduced by one of their fellow-servants, and would I cause a rupee to 
be stopped from the delinquent’s pay for the ensuing month. Every 
wrong may be patched up for a native by dint of the magic rupee. 
- Money for their false witness; money for their wives’ dishonour ; 
anything and everything may be paid for in their eyes, and they 
would gladly suffer twice the loss, or the blame, for the sake of twice 
the money. 


Carter III. 


I wAvVE said elsewhere that I believe the charge of extra levity against 
ladies in India to be unfounded, and to have taken its rise simply in 
the reason that there are, comparatively speaking, so few of them, and 
those few have so much leisure for discussing each other’s actions, that 
liaisons and flirtations, that we should at home have no time for, are 
considered sufficient to form matter of discussion for a whole canton- 
ment abroad. Who Mrs. So-and-so is flirting with now, and why 
Captain Dash is to be seen constantly at Such-a-one’s house, are 
untiring themes for inquiry and decision ; and the idle gossip which I 
have heard repeated about men and women, whom I believed to be 
entirely innocent of any intention beyond showing friendship towards 
one another, has sickened me of listening to scandal about any one; 
particularly as the women who were fondest of relating such stories, I 
generally found to be those most open to suspicion themselves. 

Human nature is very frail, and in many instances there is no doubt 
that censure (if one mortal has any right to question the deeds of 
another) is fully deserved ; but the ladies in India appeared to me, for 
the most part, to have passed over with culpable negligence the text 
in our Bibles which tells us to be cautious how we cast the first stone 
at our fellow-sinners. Men from the East, who are happy in the pos- 
session of virtuous and elegant wives, are apt to let their tempers 
do more than simmer, if any general charge is laid against 
the lady residents of their adopted country, and no one can blame 
them for the chivalrous feeling which prompts their vigorous 
defence. But one swallow does not make a summer; and one man’s 
word is worth nothing against the tide of public opinion, There may 
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be many virtuous and upright women in India (God forbid, consider- 
ing that they are English women, that there should not be) ; there are 
plenty amongst them who can dress well and talk well ; but, as a class, 
they do not strike a new-comer from the mother-country favourably. 

From whence the evil arises, heaven only knows; their minds and 
energies may rust and dull from the effects of the climate, or the tone 
of their morals become lowered from the want of spiritual instruction, 
in the up-country stations; but it is assuredly true that whenever 
a stranger sees a pretty, healthy, or fashionable-looking woman 
amongst them, he invariably finds that she is as fresh to the place 
as himself. You might as well transplant a mountain daisy into a 
hot-house and expect it to thrive, as look for an English complexion 
to last beneath the sun of India, or English customs to hold good in 
a climate so different from that for which they were instituted. 

T am not alluding now to the wives of officers who remain in India 
but a few years, nor to those ladies who may be happy enough to visit. 
England at no distant intervals; I speak only of those who have been 
born and brought up in the country, or have lived in it so long that 
they have almost forgotten their native land. | 

T called at one house in Bangalore, where I was received by the 
whole family without shoes or stockings; in they came, as if it was 
the most natural thing in the world to go bare-footed in the hot 
season, and dressed in the most astonishing of costumes, with their 
hair done “ any-how,” sat and discoursed on the topics of interest, 
then floating about Bangalore, with as much nonchalance as if they 
had just emerged from the hands of a Parisian lady’s-maid. Many 
officers’ wives in India come from Australia, the Cape, or the Mauri- 
tius, and an attempted amalgamation with them invariably ends in 
failure; they are always so very certain that whatever part of the 
world they sprang from is the most fashionable and important ; and as 
they have never seen England, any subject which bears upon it, or its 
customs, falls flat, and is generally received as a species of personal 
affront. 

“You shouldn’t talk about England to Mrs. ——,” my husband 
used to say to me in my griffin days; “ you know she has never been 
there. She will think you do it on purpose to make her uncom- 
fortable.” 

“Good heavens!” I would reply. “ What on earth am I to talk 
about? Eyery subject I start seems to bear upon the forbidden 
topic.” 

And I did perceive after awhile that the ladies who had never ‘been 
to England always avoided the subject; and in some instances, pre- 
tending that they had been there, made such ludicrous mistakes as 
to betray themselves. 


Some of the European women in India have a horrid custom, when 
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they are leaving a place, or tired of their wardrobes, of sending round 
a native with a box to the various houses, with their old things for 
sale, and faded ball-dresses, crushed wreaths of flowers, and other articles 
of female gear, are bought thence by such ladies as I have spoken of 
above. They thought I held my head “very high,” the first time 
I expressed my unmitigated disgust at the bare notion of wearing 
an evening robe which had already been worn by another, and 
affirmed that I would rather go without a dress. They prophesied 
that what they were pleased to call my fastidiousness would come 
down before I left the country; but I am happy to say it never did. 
In some Indian stations this custom of selling old things amounts to a 
mania. I knew one couple who never permitted a friend to enter 
their house for an ordinary call without pestering them to buy some- 
thing. 

“Look here,” ‘the gentleman would say, leading his guest about by 
the button; “what'll you buy? Do you want an arm-chair? You 
shall have that one dirt-cheap, if you like; I gave a hundred rupees 
for it; fact, my dear fellow, and you shall have it for eighty, if you 
choose. No one else but you, though. I could get a hundred and 
twenty for it to-morrow ; or do you want a table?” &c. &e. 

It was a curious thing that these amateur “cheap-jacks” never 
appeared to covet any of their neighbours’ property ; on the contrary, 
the best way to get rid of their importunities was to ask them in 
return to buy something of your own. 

The wife of a man, well up in the service and far above anything 
like want, having died soon after her arrival from England, he had the 
indecency to send the whole of her wearing apparel round the canton- 
ment for sale, even to her linen and travelling-boxes, marked with her 
name. After this, the force of faney—with respect to the grief of 
widowers—can no further go. 

There was a certain lady Tartar in Bangalore at the same time as 
myself, whose doings in her favourite line, which generally took the 
form of tussling with the natives, were so famous, that it was a 
common thing to hear one acquaintance ask of another: “ Well, what’s 
the last skit about Mrs. B—— ?” 

Her servants had constantly been with complaints .of her conduct 
to them to the police-magistrate, but as natives make a case out of 
very little, and the lady’s husband was a man of standing, they did 
not gain all the credence which they deserved. 

One day, however, a boiled batter-pudding appeared at her dinner- 
table, and excited her easily-aroused ire ; this “lady ” seized the offend- 
ing comestible with a spoon, and threw it at the native butler’s head, 
and the shot, for an enraged female, having been remarkably true, 
it hit the servant right in the eye. Boiled batter-pudding being 
a substance which retains heat long, the shock must have been more 
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unexpected than soothing to the visual organ of the indignant native. 
However, with extreme presence of mind, he clapped his hand upon 
the optic, tore out of the house, down the road, and into the 
very presence of the cantonment magistrate, whose court was then 
sitting. 

“Master not believe she give ‘ garley!’ Master not believe she 
throw knives! Master now see what that missus doing.” 

And if the native did not get the justice which he expected—with 
regard to the batter-pudding—the story of his mistress’ revenge flew 
far and wide throughout Bangalore, and if any one thereafter came 
under the lash of her tongue, he was used to say that he had got “one 
of Mrs. B——’s puddings in his eye.” 

This lady gained further notoriety by administering ground glass 
to some dogs (the pets of a gentleman living near), who offended 
her by entering her compound and making friends with her own 
canine favourites. The poor animals died in great pain: and there 
were not a few of us, on the occasion, who would have liked to administer 
a little ground glass in return to their murderess. 

The manner in which some of the weddings are conducted in India 
is very strange. To most cantonments there is attached a “wedding 
bungalow ”—that is to say, some house built at a little distance 
in the country has been used so often for the purpose of the honey- 
moon (which means one week’s leave from the regiment), that it has 
come to bear that title. 

There were two such bungalows in Bangalore. One built by a 
Mr. Morrison, went by the familiar name of “ Morrison’s Pills,’ and 
the other by a Mr. Abraham, was called “ Abraham’s Bosom.” 

A young officer having very foolishly married a daughter of one of 
the Madras shopkeepers, the bride and bridegroom were met the same 
evening, walking out arm-in-arm to “Abraham’s Bosom,” with four 
“coolies” carrying their cots just in front of them. Another couple 
of my acquaintance, having some little distance to travel after their 
wedding, were divorced at the church-door, placed in separate transits 
and taken to their destination. 

This was not so bad as the case of a young lady, who having been 
refused in marriage to the man she cared for, by her parents, deter- 
mined to bring them to her way of thinking, by eloping with her lover ; 
which she accordingly did from a ball, as in India it would be next 
to impossible to run away in the daytime. This young lady had never 
considered, however, where she was to run to (for there were no hotels 
in the cantonment), and the resident clergyman, even if he would 
marry her without the consent of her father, could not do so until 
the following day. And so she eloped to her lover's bungalow, where 
she was found the next morning, very penitent, and in her ball 
dress ; and considering all things, the papa thought, on being sum- 
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moned to her side, that he had better let the ceremony proceed. 
So they were married off-hand, and before night, a set of doggrel 
verses, detailing the whole occurrence, with notes by the author, were 
all over Bangalore. 

The rapidity with which engagements are entered into in India, is 
a fertile source of the unhappy marriages which often follow them. A 
girl arrives in her destined presidency, and if she is tolerably good- 
looking, receives, probably, more attention in a week than she has 
encountered during her whole life at home. Or, a man coming down 
from a single station up-country to one of the larger cantonments, 
sees several women together, and falls in love for the very novelty of 
the thing ; often with some girl whom he would not look at in 
England, who has been years on hand, and become proportionately 
sharp in selecting the most unwary of the sex, wherewith to further 
her designs for wedded happiness. For one of the greatest proofs of 


India’s progressing civilization is, that now there are old maids there 
occasionally. 


There is no such thing as a long engagement in India: it is propose 
to-day, and marry to-morrow; thus, no time is allowed for escape 
from the effects of one’s own thoughtlessness. 

An officer in Madras, who had proposed whilst very much elevated 
with champagne, to a “party” considerably his senior, quarrelled with 
his lady-love, and wrote to his cousin on the Neilgherry Hills, to 


announce the breaking off of the engagement. The cousin’s answer 
was terse, but to the point: 

“Dear Jack,—You're uncommonly lucky: it was a regular case of 
‘hook,’ and I never was so glad to hear of anything in my life.” 

' But unfortunately, on the road his letter passed a second communi- 
cation from the “ pretendu,” which mildly commenced: 

“Dear Jem,—Congratulate me: my engagement with Miss M—— 
is on again, &c. &e.’ 

What the cousin’s conscience must have experienced on the recep- 
tion, it is hard to imagine; but the marriage really took place, and 
was, to all appearances, anything but a happy one. 

A very little man (this incident occurred whilst the left wing of our 
regiment was in China) having been engaged for some years to a lady 
in England, rashly made arrangements for her joining him in Hong- 
Kong. But the lapse of time had not improved the sylph-like appear- 
ance of the fair one’s form. She was not only a very big woman, but 
she had grown uncommonly stout. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the affrighted bridegroom, rushing 
into the mess-room, after his first interview with her, “am I expected 
to marry all that 2” 

This reminds me of an officer in one of the presidencies, who, in 
anticipation of a similar event, had purchased a riding-horse from a 
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friend, for the use of his expected wife. But after the lady’s advent, 
he appeared at his comrade’s house, with a very rueful face, to ask if 
he would mind taking back the animal. 

“He will be of no earthly use to my wife,” he said, shaking his 
head, “he couldn’t carry her. She always was a good weight, but 
now—she’s a whopper !” 

One more anecdote of a funny engagement, and I have done. 

There was a very pretty girl in Madras, just arrived from England. 
The men were all mad about her, but no one who had not a good 
appointment, or the prospect of one, was insane enough to think of 
proposing for her hand. 

One morning two young civilians, staying at the club, were taking 
their breakfast together—one appeared very nervous and fidgety, and 
on his friend pressing him for the cause, confessed in confidence that 
he had made up his mind to propose that day to Miss S——. 

“The devil!” exclaimed his companion; “why, it’s what I was 
just going to do myself.” 

Here was a difficulty ; they were very good friends, and had no wish 
to place a stumbling-block in one another’s paths, and they had equally 
good reasons for supposing that the lady might choose to smile upon 
them ; but then she couldn’t smile upon both. 

“Tl tell you what we will do,” one of them said at last, “we'll toss 
up who shall pop the question first, and if he’s accepted, why there’s 
an end of the business, if not, the other can try his luck.” 

Which accordingly was done, and the first suitor having been beaten, 
the second married the lady at the Madras Cathedral a few weeks 
afterwards ; and it were well if every contest of the kind ended as 
peacefully, 
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Song. 


—— 


Love, who came to me one summer's day, 
Set my heart and my eyes a-glow, 

Sparkled the hours so golden-gay, 

Sparkled, then died in dusk away, 

But Love swore an oath for ever to stay, 
“He loved me so!” 


Love lingered near me one autumn day, 
Lingered and kissed, with a kiss too slow, 

Vanished the hour and the kiss away, 

But not so quickly as yesterday, 

Since, with a sigh, Love vowed to stay 
“Through weal and woe !” 


Shadows came over Love’s eyes one day, 
Vague regrets that crept to and fro, 

His beautiful face now turned away 

Whenever I sought to make him say 

The dear sweet words, in the old sweet way, 
“T will not go!” 


Love flew from me one winter's day, 

Fled ‘midst the rain and the freezing snow, 
And 0, the cold as he pass’d away 
Fell on my heart with a weight like clay, 
Turned my brown hair to a silver-grey, 

It chilled me so! 


Anna C, SrEeze. 








Archie Lovell. 


By THE AvutTHor or “ Miss FoRRESTER.” 


CuarTreR XXXVIII. 


ARCHIE’S OVATION. 


From the moment that she left the Euston Square Station until 
now, Archie Lovell had realized nothing of what was'going on around 
her. The drive along the noisy city streets; the crowded entrance ot 
the court; the room where she had had her interview with Mr. 
Slight; the passages along which they had led her next; the door 
through which some voice had bade her pass; the moment when she 
found herself in that sickening atmosphere, before that pale and 
surging mass of human faces:—of all this she had taken note accu- 
rately, as far as external detail went, but with no more vivid sense of 
its connection with herself than if it had been the shifting, unreal 
background of a dream. Until the moment when she saw Gerald, it 
seemed as though some one else were really acting out for her the final 
scene of her sacrifice, and as though she were being carried blindly 
along in it, a mere passive, stupefied spectator. ‘Then in one sudden, 
mighty wave, swept back across her brain the meaning, the purpose, 
the present shame, the future penalty, of all this that she was doing. 
She was neither dreaming nor at play—the two states that had 
compassed every act of her little life till now. An innocent man was 
standing before her, charged with a crime from which, no matter 
at what price, her duty was to save him; and she had got to speak 
the truth—this Mr. Slight had told her—nothing but the truth and 
to fear no one, not even the magistrate upon the bench, but answer 
soberly and faithfully whatever questions were put to her. She 
clenched her fingers firmly upon the palms of her hands; held her 
breath tight; felt herself blinded by a dark red mist that for a second 
swam before her sight ; then rallied every faculty she possessed in one 
desperate effort, and told her name. After this Mr. Slight at once 
began her examination, and throughout it all she kept her head erect 
and spoke out clear, cool, and undaunted, just as she had spoken when 
she was eleven years old, saving Tino from Bettina’s wrath. The sea 
of faces before which she had shrunk with the mere animal terror that 
overcomes any one for the first time confronting a crowd, seemed to 
lessen and fade away, and in its place she saw two faces only; Mr. 
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~ Slight’s, who questioned her, and Gerald’s—his whom she was here 
to save. What was there to make her fear or falter now ? 

She was seventeen on the twelfth of last October. Her father was 
the Honourable Frederick Lovell, Rector of Hatton, in Staffordshire. 
First knew Mr. Durant about four weeks ago, in Morteville-sur-Mer. 
“T met him a few times on the Gréve, and went to a ball, and danced 
with him; I think I knew him very well. On the-second of August, 
Mr. Durant left Morteville, and I went down on the pier to see him 
off. Papa and Bettina were away from home, and the servant too, 
and no one knew I went. I wanted to see a steamer, and asked 
Mr. Durant to take me on board with him. He took me, and the 
boatman was stupid and left me there, and before we knew where we 
were, the steamer had started, and the captain wouldn’t stop. Mr. 
Durant was very sorry about it, and said I should land at Calais, and 
get back by another boat to Morteville; but when we reached Calais, 
there were a number of people I knew standing on the pier, and I was 
ashamed to land among them—so we came on to London. It wasn’t 
Mr. Durant’s fault more than mine. I ought to have landed at Calais, 
but I was ashamed . . . at all events, we went on! I liked being at 
sea. I liked being with Mr. Durant—ecco! The wind was fresh 
going across, and a lady on deck lent me her cloak. It was a scarlet 
cloak ; I should know it if I saw it again. Yes,” after examining the 
cloak which was handed to her, “this is the same. It is changed in 
colour, I think; it looks as if it had been in the water. When we 
got to London I was confused in the great crowd, and forgot to return 
the cloak—I meant no robbery, I only forgot it. We went to a 
station, Mr. Durant and I, and had some tea; then he took me for 
a walk on London Bridge. Mr. Durant asked me to drive with him 
and see the streets, but I was afraid there wouldn’t be time before the 
train left, so we walked instead. I was to go back to Folkestone by 
the half-past ten train. When we were on the bridge, a crowd got 
round us, and in the zuffa I lost Mr. Durant’s arm. Some men 
molested me because I spoke Italian, I think, and Mr. Durant knocked 
one of them down. The man bled and looked hurt, and then Mr. 
Durant’s coat got torn, and his hat was lost. It was a peaked hat, 
such as I have seen the peasants wear in the Tyrol. The hat you 
show me is like it—how can I swear it is the same ?—it is like it. 
Then came the polizia—police, you say—and sent the crowd away. 
One of the police stopped and looked at Mr. Durant and me. He 
said nothing, but he looked at us hard. Am I to know if he saw my 
face? We walked on over the bridge and crossed, so as to see the 
other side of London, on our way back. As we came, I saw a woman 
in one of the little angoli on the bridge. Recesses? well, then, in 
one of the recesses. She was thinly dressed, and was sitting with her 
head leaning against the wall. I thought she was ill, and asked 
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Mr. Durant to let me give her the cloak. I don’t say that it was out 
of kindness, it was chiefly, I think, because I wanted to get rid of the 
cloak —I should have been ashamed to land in it at Morteville. 
Mr. Durant said no, I shouldn’t give it her, but I had my way, 
and went up and spoke to the woman. I saw her face, plain. Mr. 
Durant stood a few steps away. I can’t tell whether he saw her—I 
should think not—he may have had a glimpse of her . . . I would 
rather you asked me questions about myself! She was young, and good 
looking—about twenty, perhaps, with pale skin, and black hair and 
eyebrows. I remember her quite well. I saw her hands: they did 
not look like a lady’s hands. I asked her if she would take the cloak, 
and when she didn’t speak, I put it round her and fastened it at the 
throat. She tried to answer then, but there was something thick 
and strange about the way she spoke, and I did not understand her. 
I don’t know what was the matter with her—how should I? I 
believe I left a handkerchief of Mr. Durant’s in the pocket of the 
cloak. The handkerchief you show me is exactly like it: I tell by 
the batiste, and the lilac stitching round the letters. I can’t swear 
that it is the same: a whole set of handkerchiefs might be marked 
the same. Just after we were walking on again, the clocks in London 
struck one—that was a quarter-past ten, Mr. Durant told me, and we 
must get on quick. The train I went by left at half-past ten, and 
Mr. Durant stayed by the carriage where I was till the last. 1 
heard no clocks strike: I heard the conductor say we were five 
minutes behind our time. Then I went away home. I got to 
Morteville very early in the morning, and no one I knew, except 
Captain Waters, saw me land on the pier. Papa did not return home 
till the middle of the day. I have never told him anything about my 
going to London. I told my stepmother about it the same afternoon, 
and she said I must never talk of it to any one. I never should have 
told, but for this: when Mr. Durant was first taken up, I did not 
mean to tell. I don’t know whether I thought he would get clear 
without me: I knowI did not mean to tell. I was at Durant’s Court 
when some one came to take him to London, and Mr. Durant told me 
then to keep silent, whatever happened, and he would never betray me. 
T had not made up my mind to tell till last night. I don’t know what 
decided me. I never spoke to Bettina, or to papa about coming. 
Mr. Gerald Durant is engaged to marry his cousin Lucia. -He was 
never engaged to me. No; it is certainly not for Miss Durant’s sake 
that I have told the truth: I care very little about her . . . I cannot 
answer you. I don’t know why I have told it.” 

And here Mr. Slight stopped; and, by order of the magistrate, 
Mrs. Dawson was recalled into the witness-box. 

At the sight of the girl who stood there—the resurrection, as it 
seemed to her, of the dead—dressed exactly as she had seen her that 
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day, on the deck of the Lord of the Isles, Mrs. Dawson gave a start 
and a half-scream that, before she had uttered a word, bore incon- 
testable evidence to the truth of all Archie Lovell had said. Did she 
know the young lady at her side? Ay, indeed she did: could not be 
surer if it was her own daughter she had to answer to. This was 
Mr. Durant’s companion—the girl to whom she lent the cloak on 
board the steamer. Would swear most positively to it on oath. It 
was not a face likely to be forgotten. Told the Court in her evidence 
—with a look of triumph at both lawyers—that the young lady had 
light brown hair, and blue eyes. Could not help it if she had been 
“ that cross-questioned and mortified ” at the time, as to make her hardly 
know herself which way she was swearing. Mr. Slight now wrote 
something on a slip of paper, which was handed by one of the officers 
of the court to the magistrate; and a minute or two later—Archie 
standing there still—‘ Mr. Edward Randall” was re-summoned to 
take his place in the witness-box. 

If ever a man on earth was placed in a position likely to end in a 
committal for perjury, it was Captain Waters at this moment: and he 
read his danger at a glance. His threats to Archie, the anonymous 
bribe to silence that he had accepted, the truths which two hours 
before he had in this court suppressed—every detail of his situation 
came clear before his mind with his first hurried look at Archie 
Lovell’s face. Some melodramatic outburst of generosity had brought 
the girl forward after all; and (following the law by which innocence 
and virtue are ever trampled upon in this world) he was to be the 
sufferer. And he put up his eyeglass calmly; stroked down his 
blonde moustache with his delicate, paste-decked fingers, and looked 
round at the magistrate, lawyers, and the rest, just in the same quiet, 
unmoved way with which he was accustomed to read the faces of the 
adversary, and the adversary’s gallery at écarté. He had not much 
to lose—even in such a moment as this the thought crossed Waters’ 
mind! To some men, a conviction for perjury might be the loss of 
friends, reputation, ambition, money: to him it would be—what? 
Not even the loss which, to his judgment, seemed immeasurably 
the most important in the scale, money. Imprisonment cost one 
nothing, and was no greater bore than liberty ; nay, as he knew from 
experience, it sent a man back, sometimes, with nerves strengthened 
by early hours, and abstinence from tobacco, to the accustomed duties 
of his life. If the worst came to the worst, he would still, at the end 
of a few months, more or less, be the exact amount of money which 
he had received from Gerald Durant to the good. The game had 
been well played; and, whether the last deal went against him or 
not, he had the calm assurance of his own conscience to tell him that 
he had reckoned up the odds with accuracy. 

And he came admirably through it all! Came through it as it is 
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very doubtful that a better man would have done. Perhaps the 
season of the year, and the unparalleled heat of this particular day, 
may have been the chosen instruments by which the gods of Captain 
Waters’ faith saw fit to deliver him. With a city court-house at 
ninety-six, in August, few magistrates or lawyers would seek to pro- 
tract their own suffering by probing the exactitude of a comparatively 
unimportant witness too narrowly. Skimming lightly, and with 
delicate adroitness, over the Calais episode, Mr. Slight extracted an 
admission from the witness, that he had seen Miss Lovell, the young 
lady who stood beside him now, land alone at Morteville, on the 
morning of August the third. And after this, without a word of 
cross-examination, Captain Waters passed away out of the witness- 
box ; passed away, too, for ever out of the record of Archie Lovell’s 
life. 


[That I may not have to stain the last and fairest chapter of my 
story by the mention of him, I will say here that he was seen last 
autumn at Homburg ; a jewelled chevalier of industry no longer, but 
one of the scantily-paid servants of the public tables; in which capa- 
city—unless ill-health should chance to bring him lower still—his life 
will probably be passed. Paralysis, the Nemesis of such men, seized 
Waters within a few months of the day of Gerald’s trial; and taking 


from him nerve, memory, power of combination—the mental stock-in- 
trade of his craft—left him just bodily strength enough to fulfil the 
duties of a croupier. Ralph Seton was the man who saw him thus 
at Homburg; and at the pitying request of a soft voice at his side, 
managed to slip a napoleon or two into the sickly attenuated hand, 
not engaged at the moment with the professional rateau: a kindness 
which, coming from the source it did, made something very like tears 
rise into the poor wretch’s eyes. “And which shows he is not 
altogether worthless,” the soft voice said to Ralph, when they came 
out from the crowded Kur Saal into the blue German night. “No 
man, unless he had some good left in him, would ke touched by a 
kindness !” A purely womanly inference, which Ralph would not for 
worlds have shattered by remarking how a scoundrel brought, by 
smoking and alcohol, to the state of Waters, will shed tears of maudlin 
gratitude over your charity at one moment, and betray or revile the 
hand that has assisted him at the next! 


The examination was virtually over. Already the crowd was 
beginning to move; already the lawyers for the crown, and for the 
defence, indifferently, were congratulating each other, with brightened 
faces, upon the termination in one day of the inquiry. In a few 
emphatic words, the magistrate then pronounced the discharge of the 
prisoner, “ without a blot, or the suspicion of a blot upon his hoxour:” 
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and almost before Archie Lovell, confused and faint, had left the 
witness-box, a prolonged irrepressible outburst of applause from the 
court, told her that the work she had set herself to do was accomplished 
—Gerald Durant free. 

In performing any act heroic to ourselves we are apt to gauge the 
effect it will produce on others by the effect that it produces on our 
own imagination beforehand. That her future life was to be irrevoca- 
bly darkened, Archie had never doubted ; but that, in the first hour of 
of her victory over self, men would appreciate her heroism she had felt 
equally sure. In what form this hero-worship would be laid at her 
feet she had not speculated ; she had felt only that it must be accorded 
to her. What was the triumph that she met with in reality? 
Flushed, weary, bewildered, she found herself, after traversing a dark, 
noisome room or two, with the other discharged witnesses, among the 
crowd—such a crowd as only a disgorging London court can show ; a 
crowd of sallow-faced men and women, whose jokes defiled her ears, 
whose touch was abhorrent to her; men and women bandying vile 
police-court jests together, and to whose lips her own name—with 
what a shudder she heard it there !—was already familiar. Her heart 
died within her; she shrank back against the black, polluted wall 
nearest to which she stood, and pulled her veil down over her face. 
This was her reward, she felt. She had sacrificed the happiness of her 
whole life freely, and even in this first moment after the accomplish- 
ment of the sacrifice, was forgotten. Gerald, Sir John Durant, 
Ralph Seton, were thinking, joyfully no doubt, of the cause that had 
been won; and she who had won it was standing here alone—a 
thousand times worse than alone: was standing among a coarse and 
cruel crowd, in her shame! 

Just at this moment a kind voice whispered in her ear, a friendly 
hand took hold of hers, and drew it within the shelter of a stalwart, 
untrembling arm. 

“ Keep along with me, my dear, and you'll be all right. There’s 
my cousin *Melia’s husband waiting for me down by the steps—the 
little man with the black hatband—and he'll get us into a cab, and see 
us to the station comfortable, if so be that you don’t mind riding with 
us under the circumstances.” 

It was not Gerald, it was not Ralph, but the homely farmer’s wife 
from Heathcotes who had been the first to come to her succour. With 
the timely aid of "Melia’s husband they struggled their way at last 
through the ‘crowd ; and just as Gerald was leaving the court, his 
friends pressing round to shake his hand and congratulate him, the 
poor little heroine of the day, more dead than living, was being driven 
from its door, with the yells and laughter and brutal jokes of the mob 
for her ovation. 
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Cnaptern XXXIX. 
IN THE DARK HOUR. 


Or all the conflicting emotions called into play by the unexpected 
ending of Gerald Durant’s examination—from the childish, tearful 
delight of poor old Sir John, down to the blank professional dis- 
appointment of Inspector Wickham, the emotions of Robert Dennison 
would be, perhaps, the hardest of analysis. 

Paradoxical though it may sound, his first sensation was one of 
positive relief. Was a lurking, human remorse towards Gerald the 
cause of this? had his quick brain foreseen fresh combinations of 
possible danger to himself in the event of his cousin’s committal ? or 
was it simply the physical reaction which good and bad human 
creatures alike are sensible of when, after acute mental tension, the 
end comes, and suspense, at least, is over? Robert Dennison himself 
could scarcely have answered this as he left the police-court, leaning 
back out of men’s sight in the corner of his cab, and screening away 
with his hand the bright evening sunshine from his eyes. All he 
knew was that he felt relieved ! that he had exchanged the pestilential 
air of the court and witness-room for the purer one of the streets, and 
was returning home now to change his dress, and take his bath before 
dinner. And then it first occurred to him that he had not swallowed 
food to-day ; had scarcely eaten, had never slept an hour of wholesome 
sleep during the past week; and with a childish interest, very unlike 
himself, Mr. Dennison fell to wondering whether he would dine well 
this evening, and on what dishes? and whether, if he went to bed 
early—by eleven or twelve o’clock, say—there would be a chance of 
his getting a good night's rest at last ? A worn-out brain and empty 
stomach seldom admit of much grandiloquence in our thoughts or in 
our sufferings just at first. 

He got home, took a couple of glasses of sherry, dressed, went out, 
and dined ; and by eight o'clock had returned to his chambers, and was 
sitting by that window where he had sat and watched the river on the 
morning after Maggie's death ; the window from whence he had heard 
the children’s voices at the moment when he was nerving himself to 
look over and destroy the last mute mementos of his dead love for her. 
Had his love been ever utterly and indeed dead? he asked himself ; 
for now that mere animal exhaustion was passed, memory and remorse 
had arisen, like giants refreshed, to torture him again. His passionate 
fancy for her had cooled, of course, as all fancies for beautiful toys cool 
in possession; and he had wronged her cruelly, and her death, how- 
ever men might think, lay (and his heart knew it!) at his door. But 
love—had he not in truth loved her? Would he not at this moment 
give up years of life could he but feel the warm hand still in his, but 
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see the faithful womanly face looking, as it used to look, in perfect, 
blissful, slavish contentment up to his ? Something within his heart 
cried yes. Loss of friends and reputation here in England ; alienation 
from his uncle and his uncle’s money ; the uphill prospect of making 
himself another name elsewhere, all these seemed as nothing to him 
now. In this hour, this first hour of what he knew was to be in some 
measute a new life—the common human nature of the man, the weak- 
ness on all exemption from which he was wont to pride himself, sheer 
craving desire for sympathy in his desolation overcame him. The 
dark heart, as in Herod of old, bled for what it had destroyed; cried 
out, with vain and passionate regret, for the love that it had murdered. 

He had a cigar between his lips when he first placed himself at the 
window, but it burnt out, and it did not seem to occur to him to light 
it, or to take another. THis servant, as usual, had placed some wine 
and brandy on the table at his master’s side; but Dennison drank 
nothing. Stimulants, taken even in a quantity that would have 
set most men’s brains perforce to rest, would but have stimulated 
his to keener thought ; and he had the wisdom to abstain from them. 
God knows he needed no sharpening of his faculties! needed no whet- 
stone for his remorse—no new vividness added to the pictured face 
that, white and haggard, and with wan, beseeching eyes, seemed to 
stand before him everywhere—everywhere, in the waning twilight! 

It was his first hour of pure, concentrated suffering since Maggie’s 
death, for dread of suspicion resting on himself at first, anxiety 
later in the result of Gerald’s trial, had until now held every other 
motive in abeyance; and he suffered, as he did most things, with his 
might, with brains! Good, diffuse, kindly natures, prone to bleed a 
dozen times a week, can, perhaps, hardly estimate to what extent an 
intensely selfish man like this softens when three or four times in a 
life the flinty heart is smitten, and the floodgates of the soul are 
loosed. 

A little after nine came a ring at his chambers door. The boy, in 
obedience to his master’s commands, told the visitor, whose face he did 
not by this light distinguish, that Mr. Dennison had business and 
could not be disturbed. 

“Mr. Dennison will see me, Andrew,” answered a voice, cheerfully, 
a voice that Robert Dennison, even through the closed doors, had 
heard and recognised in a moment. Immediately afterwards a well- 
known step—with triumph, hope, light-heartedness, Dennison felt 
bitterly, in its tread—came along the passage, and Gerald Durant, 
unannounced, walked into his room, and up to his side. 

“Congratulate me, Robert!” he said, taking hold of his cousin’s 
hand, and grasping it heartily, whether Dennison willed it or not. 
“Things have gone better than could have been hoped for with every 
one, after all.” 
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“ Well, that depends upon whom you mean by ‘every one,’” said 
Dennison, in his coldest voice, and freeing his hand abruptly from 
Gerald’s warm grasp. ‘“ Does ‘every one’ mean you, or the little girl 
who came forward to save you? Scarcely her, I suppose ?” 

“T did not mean her, certainly, Robert, but even with Miss Lovell 
things have, in one sense, gone well. To a noble nature like hers the 
exposure of to-day is, I verily believe, better than living through a 
life of hypocrisy, as the poor little thing must have done if she hadn’t 
had the courage to come forward, and speak the truth.” 

Robert Dennison laughed : the old cynical laugh with which he was 
accustomed to receive any of what he called Gerald’s heroics. “ Noble 
nature, hypocrisy, courage! What fine words you always have at 
command, Gerald! How charmingly clear it always is to you that 
every woman must be right in sacrificing herself for the beaua yeua 
of Mr. Gerald Durant! I need scarcely ask,” he added, “how Miss 
Lovell’s heroism, nobility, and courage, will be rewarded? With her 
name compromised as it is, I need scarcely ask if you mean to give up 
Lucia—fifty thousand pounds and all—and make Miss Lovell your 
wife ?” 

At the tone of Robert Dennison’s voice, at the cold reception that it 
was evident he intentionally gave him, Gerald moved a step or two 
away from his side; and leaning his arm up against the wall beside 
the window, turned his face slightly from his cousin. As he stood 
thus, the graceful profile of his head and face showed, in clear sil- 
houette, against the pure grey of the evening sky; and Dennison felt 
how he hated, how he abhorred, its beauty! He had never loved 
Gerald from the moment of his birth. As a child, a boy, a man, he 
had been jealous of every good thing which had been accorded to this 
easy, careless, unambitious nature, and denied to himself; but he had 
never positively loathed him until this moment. For now Gerald had 
committed the one offence which, to a heart like Dennison’s, is beyond 
forgiveness: had treated him with generosity ! 

“You don’t answer, Gerald. I suppose my question about Miss 
Lovell was an indiscreet one for me to ask, eh ?” 

“Tt certainly is not the subject which I came here to speak about,” 
answered Gerald ; “but if you really care to have an answer, I'll give 
it you in two words. Miss Lovell ”—with a sort of effort he brought 
this out—“ will never be my wife !” 

“Ah, so I thought. The honour of having saved you must be her 
reward! We will speak no more of her. And what is the subject 
then, as love matters are too sacred for us to handle, to which I am 
indebted for the pleasure of seeing you ?” 

Dennison’s tone and manner were unmistakably those of a man 
determined to quarrel; but Gerald kept his temper admirably. In- 
capable though he was of thoroughly fathoming the depths of that 
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sombre nature, he knew enough of it to sympathise with the miserable 
position of humiliated pride in which Dennison at this hour must feel 
himself to stand ; and pitied him from his heart. 

“There is much to be said between us, Robert, and—-and I thought 
it might be as well got over to-night. If you don’t care to be dis- 
turbed, though, I can go away, and come another time.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Dennison, brusquely. “No other time for 
me, thank you. I know pretty well what you've come here about, 
and I'd rather have it out at once. ‘After the late painful circum- 
stances, the honour of the Durants, of Mr. Gerald Durant especially, 
requires @ more complete vindication. Sooner than sully the honour 
of his family, and the sacredness of his own word, he did not betray 
the secret of a certain ill-born cousin of his, when by betraying it he 
could have insured his own safety. What. he now demands is that 
this plebeian connection shall betray himself, and, having named his 
price for doing so, engage to go quietly out of the country, and disturb 
the peace and honour of his family no more.’ Curse it—speak out, 
can’t you!” he exclaimed, with sullen passion, as Gerald continued 
silent. ‘You know your lesson, and I’m sure I’ve made it easy 
enough for you to say.” 

Then Gerald turned round, and faced Dennison full. ‘I don’t 
think that I deserve this tone from you, Robert; upon my soul, I 
don’t! I’ve kept pretty staunch to you throughout, as you know, and 
what I want now is, that everything that must be said between us 
should be said in a friendly spirit: said as it ought to be,” he added, 
kindly, “ between two men brought up, as we were, to look upon each 
other as brothers.” 

“Afterwards! You can suppose all this sort of preamble said, 
please. Afterwards! What is it that you want from me? What 
has brought you here now ?” 

And thus forced to use plain language ; seeing, too, the temper of 
the man he had to deal with—but still with hesitation, still in the 
softest, most generous, words that he could choose—Gerald spoke. Up 
to this moment he had not mentioned to any living man one word of 
his cousin’s marriage; but the time had come when, for other interests 
as well as his own, it was simply just that the truth should be made 
known: not publicly, of necessity, but among themselves—to Sir John 
and Lady Durant, and to Lucia. He thought he had a right to demand 
this ; and in return undertook to promise that no estrangement between 
Dennison and any member of the family should be the result. “ You've 
suffered bitterly enough already, Robert,” he finished, his voice trem- 
bling with earnestness; “and among all of us who care for you, the 
past shall be as much dead as though it had never been. The only 
brains we have among us are in your head, and if you want anything 
that Sir John’s interest could do, I know right well r 
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“Tf anything that Sir John’s interest could do,” interrupted Den- 
nison, slowly and distinctly ; “ if—if anything that the interest of every 
Durant who ever lived could do, was put before me at this instant, I 
should refuse it. Family interest, family name, honour, money, are 
for you. I wish you joy of them. Do you think I can’t foresee all 
your delightful future life ?” he added, with cutting irony. “ Married 
to Lucia, and bored to death by her; taking a row of Lucia’s children 
to church, to set a good example in your parish; cringing to consti- 
tuents ; yawning through debates in the House, about which you 
know nothing, and for which you care less; increasing domination of 
your wife, port wine, gout, and a place in the family vault! This, 
my poor Gerald, will be your life, and it will suit you. Only don’t 
think I wish to encroach upon any of the prerogatives that are yours 
by birthright. 

But still no sarcasm rose to Gerald’s lips; no taunt as to how 
Robert Dennison had once desired these things, and had failed in the 
attainment of them. Men speak strongly about the things for which 
they care in earnest. Money, respectability, a seat in Parliament, 
would (could he have possessed them) have been Dennison’s gods; and 
their forfeiture fired him into passion. The prospect of inheriting 
them all touched Gerald Durant with no thrill of pleasure whatsoever. 
A dinner in good company at the Maison Dorée; a hard run, well 
mounted ; a voice like Patti’s; a pair of blue eyes like Archie Lovell’s: 
these were the only things in life that his pleasure-loving nature ever 
coveted, and in his heart there was not one feeling of exultation over 
his approaching good fortune or of anger against Robert for his depre- 
ciation of it. Nay, in his heart, were the very truth told, he half 
envied his roturier cousin at this moment—for he was free, still! 

“ And what are your prospects then, Robert? After the delightful 
sketch you have given of my life—for which I am so well suited—it 
is fair, I think, that you should give me a fellow picture of your own. 
You are not going to marry your first cousin, certainly, but in what 
other respects will your life be so very much freer from the common 
bore and weariness of living than mine ?” 

“Simply in this—and to you, perhaps, the words contain less 
meaning than they do to me: I shall be my own master! The 
bread that my own right hand earns for me I shall eat, unembittered 
by the thought that I have sold my life and manhood to buy it. You 
understand ?” 

“T hear you.” 

“ As to my prospects, they can be told in a few words—joyful words 
for you to bear to Durant’s Court to-morrow, or whenever you go there 
next! Ina fortnight I shall have left England, and all of you, for ever.” 

“Left England? Robert, this is madness—the mere over-wrought 
feeling of the moment i 
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“Tt is nothing of the kind,” interrupted Dennison, curtly. “Months 
ago I knew that there was an opening for me in Melbourne, and it 
suits my convenience now to accept it. “Tis no place of honour, 
Gerald,” he added, with a bitterness of tone impossible to dissemble. 
“No post that any of the family will care to boast a relation, un- 
happily near to them in blood, fills!’ One of the contributors to the 
principal Melbourne paper was killed in a street-quarrel a few months 
ago, and the editor sent an offer to the writer of certain articles in one 
of the London reviews toreplacehim. That writer was myself. Now 
you know my prospects, and also how very unprofitable even the 
highest county interest would be to me for the future! No, thank 
you,” for Gerald was about, eagerly, to speak; “I don’t even want 
money. A couple of flannel shirts, a coat, revolver, and bowie-knife, 
are about as much as a Melbourne penny-a-liner need possess! If 
Tm not stabbed, like my predecessor, I haven’t much doubt about 
earning money enough to live upon, and if I am—at least I shan’t lie 
under the weight of family marble, and have the charity children hired 
to walk, two and two, and whine over me at my funeral! But that 
difference is one of degree rather than of kind, and it will be but a 
matter of a few years whether you, in the tomb of all the Durants, or 
I in a nameless grave, in a Melbourne burial-ground, are fertilizing the 
ground again! Now, have you anything more to say? I ought, I 
dare say, to make speeches about the occurrences of the last few days, 
but really I see no object to be fulfilled by doing so.- You have acted 
—like a Durant, let us say, and I like a Dennison! No words to you 
can be stronger. But, gentleman or blackguard, our paths for the 
future at all events lie apart.” And he rose, and with cold and not 
undignified stateliness moved a step or two in the direction of the 
door. 

Faithful, generous, true as he had been throughout, Gerald Durant 
did yet at this moment feel wonderfully small in his own estimation. 
When you have come to befriend, to forgive a man who has wronged 
you, under his own roof, and he tells you boldly that he is a blackguard 
—if you like to think him so—but desires nothing either from your 
forgiveness or your friendship, it is not an easy thing to retreat from 
the scene with a very thorough sense of your own dignity! 

“T shall remember you always as the nearest relation I have, 
Robert. All our present feelings will soften some day, and then , 

“Then, perhaps, Robert Dennison will come to his senses and be 
glad, at whatever price is bid, to offer the reparation he owes to the 
wounded family honour. Robert Dennison will do nothing of the sort. 
He gives you freely, now, the information you have come here to seek. 
On the tenth of January last, Robert Dennison was married to 
Margaret Hall at the church of St. Ethelburga, in the city, and you 
—are freed from your promise! You may get a certificate of the 
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marriage—it is my wish that you should do so—and take it with you 
to Durant’s Court to-morrow. Has more to be said?” for Gerald 
lingered uneasily yet, “ You have got Lucia, and I—have lost——” 

His voice died: he turned, walked across to the window, and there, 
through blinding mists, stood looking out at the river, black and 
desolate to him now as it had been to Maggie on that night when she 
fled from the girl’s song, and from her own last hopes of love and of 
life down the narrow city street! _ 

And so—alone in the dark hour of retribution—Gerald left him. 


Cuapter XL. 
“ ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


Txat evening, close to suffocation in the hot heart of London, was 
fresh, as early Autumn evenings are after rain, in the green stillness 
of the far-away Staffordshire fields. 

When Archie Lovell had bade good-bye to her companion at the 
Hatton Station, and was walking slowly homeward through the sink- 
ing light, it seemed to her that trees had never looked so green, nor 
meadows smelt so sweet, as on this evening; and greenness and sweet- 
ness both smote upon her heart with an unutterable sense of pain! 
What, the world had not changed a bit, then, only her life? The 
trees were ready with their friendly shelter, the fields with their 
thousand odours for all the lives that could enjoy them still! for 
young girls with their companions ; for lovers whispering in the twi- 
light ; for all bright and joyous lives—lives undarkened by shame, 
loveless and alone as hers would be! 

As she walked along she pictured drearily to herself how the 
remainder of this dreary week would pass. To-day was Wednesday ; 
three days to drag through before she must put on her new bonnet, 
and best dress, and go to the village church for all the people to gaze 
at her! To look forward to the end of life itself could scarce have 
seemed longer than to look forward these three days. After Sunday 
she thought it would be different. When all the parish people, when 
the Durants and Major Seton had seen her, and said and thought 
their worst, she might brave her altered condition better. The new- 
ness of the shame would wear even from her father’s heart in time ; 
and people after nine.days would tire of talking of her—this consola- 
tion Mrs. Sherborne had offered during the journey—and she would 
set herself regular tasks of work; and so get through the’ hours, 
perhaps. 

After Sunday. But how bear the intolerable weight of the three 
intervening days? how bear the silent misery of her father’s face? 
how endure Bettina’s loud reproaches, and the silent wonder of the 
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servants ? Next week, it seemed to her, she would be old in suffering 
—callous, hardened. If she could but shirk the present—crouch 
down her head in some dark corner where no eye should see her, and 
wake and find the thing told—half of the nine days’ wonder over ! 
And then, with a blank dead sensation, almost like a physical pain, the 
knowledge fell full upon her of how she had no choice whatever in the 
matter, but must bear al/—the first hot shame, the fevered excitement 
of notoriety, the dull passing away-into oblivion and contempt: all. 
The whole harvest which her folly had sown: her self-sacrifice and 
her generosity garnered in for her. Was truth such a much finer 
and nobler thing than falsehood ? she asked herself. And the only 
answer her heart gave was, that while she was telling falsehood she 
had been tolerably happy; and now that she had told the truth she 
was intolerably miserable. In her heroic moments, as she was tra- 
velling up to London this morning, she had thought, “I shall be 
Archie Wilson, the Bohemian, again, after to-day. When everything 
is known, my conscience will have got back its freedom, whatever else 
I lose.” And everything was known, and she was not Archie Wilson, 
the Bohemian, at all. She was a Philistine, heart and soul: a Philis- 
tine yearning bitterly after the good, solid things of life—the peace, 
the honour, the repute, which her own rash generosity had robbed 
her of. 

All was peaceful and at rest when she reached home: the purple 
twilight closing round the little parsonage, the birds twittering to each 
other yet among the garden trees, the rain-washed china-roses smell- 
ing sweet around the porch: all peaceful and at rest in the quiet 
country home upon which the knowledge of her story was about to 
bring shame and desolation. With a beating heart she walked to the 
parlour door, opened it, and found Bettina seated alone there at her 
tea, her bonnet still on—the strings turned back over her shoulders— 
her face heated, and with one candle, as if in ostentatious economy, to 
light her at her repast. 

“ Where’s papa ?” said Archie, bluntly, and walking up to the table 
she looked steadily into her stepmother’s face. 

Mrs. Lovell turned down the corners of her mouth, and pushed a 
couple of plates from her with a"gesture of repugnance. They con- 
tained the remains of an excellent high tea; cold chicken bones, a 
look as of salad upon one; a large piece of home-baked cake, butter, 
and a suspicion of marmalade on the other. But nothing exasperated 
Bettina so much as the imputation of being able to swallow food when 
she was alone or in adversity. 

“ Don’t ask me where your father is, Archie! At Major Seton’s, 
no doubt, talking of his bronzes, and his clocks, and his Madam Pom- 
padours—a very nice subject for a minister of the gospel !—and leay- 
ing me to work the precious cure of souls . . . beard that vile woman, 
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and then be insulted by my own turn-coat party in a public vestry, 
and when they tantamount to promised me sixteen votes last night! 
But I’ve done my best,” added Bettina, with rising choler. “I’ve 
tried to start things as they should be started in the parish, and now 
your father may do the rest. Only don’t ask me where he is. I 
wash my hands of everything to do with the parish . . . . and when 
he ought to have been at my side, supporting me. Nine hours 
with only a cracknel, and now the sight of food makes me sick!” 
And she pushed the plates, virtuously, a couple of inches further on 
the table. 

Parochial victory had, after all, not fallen into the hands Mrs. 
Lovell intended. Mrs. Brown, the surgeon’s wife, had certainly been 
ousted, mainly through Bettina’s exertions, from the place of power ; 
but at the eleventh hour a base coalition had arisen, by which old Miss 
Smith, the miller’s sister, had been put into her place. On that 
memorable thirteenth of June, when Pitt declared to the thunder- 
struck House that he should vote in favour of Mr. Fox, a greater 
blank could scarcely have overcome the hearts of Warren Hastings’ 
followers than had overcome Mrs. Lovell when before eighteen ladies 
in the vestry the leader of her own party had announced her intention 
of supporting the miller’s sister, vice Mrs. Brown deposed. The bar- 
renness of human ambitions—the frailty of human alliances—was laid 
bare before her heart in that hour; and the continued absence of her 
husband and stepdaughter, on her return home, had worked her 
wounded spirit up to the last point of irritation. Archie saw that it 
was so with relief. Kind words, gentleness, were, she knew, what 
would be too much for her bursting heart now; and, seating herself at 
the table, she cut off a slice of bread, and asked Bettina, in a voice 
that she tried to make like her usual one, for tea. “ You—you don’t 
ask after my news,” she stammered, after some moments had passed 
in silence. ‘“ Have you heard ——” 

“T have heard nothing,” interrupted Mrs. Lovell, hotly, “and I 
don’t wish to hear. No news is ever of any good to us.” 

“Mr. Durant is free, Bettina, that is all. I thought perhaps you 
might be glad to know it.” 

“Tam not glad. I want to hear nothing about the Durants ;” and 
Bettina, burning in her very soul with curiosity, got up with dignity 
from the table. “I have no further interest in anything connected 
with this parish. As Mr. Durant is in possession of the clue to our 
dishonour you need scarcely tell me that he will return to the neigh- 
bourhood! To-day I should say would be about the last time you will 
ever be invited to the Court—for, although you have not the civility 
to tell me, I conclude that is where you have spent the day. Nothing 
but this scrape of his own has, I am convinced, kept the young man 
silent so long. Good night to you, Archie, and when your father 
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does return let him know that, worn out with fatigue and trouble, I 
have retired to my rest.” 

“ But, Bettina, I want to tell you——” 

“T will hear nothing to-night, Archie. Peace and quict, not 
frivolous worldly talk, are what I stand in need of now !” 

And blind to the white wan face, the hollow eyes that were plead- 
ing to her to stay, Mrs. Lovell went off at once to her room, shutting 
the door immediately afterwards with the peculiar sharp energy which 
always warned the other members of the household when any 
lengthened course of meditation was in prospect. 

So to her father alone the first hard confession would have to be 
made! if indeed some blackened, distorted version of the story Mrs. 
Sherborne had brought down from London had not already reached his 
ears. She lingered over the tea-table ; absently, and without hunger, 
eating a mouthful or two of bread until the servant came in to clear 
the things ; then, nervously dreading lest the girl should watch her too 
closely, went out of doors and with heavy limbs dragged herself to the 
same spot at the boundary of the orchard where she had parted from 
Ralph last night. 

She would rest herself here, she thought, till she heard her father’s 
step at the garden gate; then go boldly to him, and while he kissed 
her, while he held her in his arms, sob out to him the story of her 
shame! It would be easier so perhaps, after all! easier with no one 
to come between her prayers and his forgiveness! easier with the dark- 
ness screening away the horrible suffering that she shrank from 
having to look at on his face ! 

It was nearly ten o'clock before Mr. Lovell returned home. Archie 
started up eagerly at the sound of his well-known step upon the gravel ; 
then sank back, with sickening terror, into her seat. Her father 
was not alone ; and the voice that was talking to him in those low but 
earnest tones was Major Seton’s. Then all was told and over! How 
the time that followed passed she never knew; or whether minutes or 
hours went by in the kind of deathly swoon into which her heart fell. 
What she distinctly knew, what she distinctly remembers next, was 
Major Seton being at her side, speaking very gently to her, and with 
tender care wrapping something warm around her chilled frame. 

“Margaret told us you were out here still, and your father made 
me bring this—his own thick plaid—and faithfully promise to wrap 
you init. I have not suffocated you quite, have I, Archie ? ” 

“Does—does papa know ?” was all she could falter: and her head 
sank forward on her breast. 

“Yes, Archie, he knows everything,” said Major Seton. “You 
must not be angry with me for telling him first, but I met him re- 
turning from the village, as I walked up from the station, and the 
temptation to be the bearer of the good news was too strong for me. 
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Why did you run away from us all? ” he added, taking her cold pulse- 
less hand into his. ‘“ We all wanted to be your escort from the police- 
court, old Sir John, Gerald, and I—and found you flown. If you had 
waited to come by the express, as I did, you see you would have got 
home very nearly as soon, and have had me as your companion on 
your journey.” 

“I—I never thought that you would remember me! I thought 
every one would be thinking of Mr. Durant alone! Major Seton,” 
raising her face—deathly pale, even in that dim light, he saw it was; 
and in its pallor loved it more than he had ever loved it in its 
bloom—* are you sure that you have told him all? ” 

“T have told him all, Archie. Your father knows every word of 
the story now; knows how true to herself his daughter has been at 
last—how brave, how faithful——” 

“Oh,” she cried, starting up passionately, “let me go to him! JI, 
brave—I, faithful—and papa knows everything, and can think me so 
still !” 

But Major Seton kept her hand fast in his. “ You shall go to your 
father in a few minutes, but I am going to talk to you a little first. 
He wishes it to be so.” 

She seated herself obediently; and Ralph, instead of speaking, 
busied himself again in drawing the plaid around her shoulders. As 
he did this Archie was conscious that his hand trembled strangely ; 
and the blood began to flow with life again in her veins. Was it 
dimly possible, not only that her father forgave her, but that Ralph 
would take her back to the old place—no, not to that; to a place 
higher and dearer far in his heart ? 

She stammered out something about his great goodness, and the 
trouble he took for her, and how unworthy she was of it all; and 
then Ralph flung his arm around ths little shrinking figure, plaid and 
all, and drew her to his side. 

** Archie, can you ever care for me?” he whispered. “I’m too old 
and too rough and too plain for you, I know, but I love you from my 
heart! Will you have me?” 

“J—I? ah, Major Seton, you are saying this now out of kindness !” 

“Am I? Kindness to myself, then. Why, Archie,” his voice 
sinking into a tone of wonderful tenderness, “ what hope but you have 
I had in my life? What have I ever wanted to possess but you? 
Don’t pretend to think it a new thing. You know that as a child ! 
loved you, as a girl . 

“As a girl found me changed and false and worthless!” she inter- 
rupted, with something of her old impetuousness. “The first day in 
Morteville don’t you remember how I looked in your face—oh, Major 
Seton, you won't hate me when you think of it ?—and told you I had 
never been in London in my life! I was afraid at first you had 
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recognised me, and were going to tell papa, and then, when you didn’t 
speak, I thought perhaps if I told one great story it might set every- 
thing right—and I told it!” 

“You did,” said Major ites “and considering that I had 
looked deliberately in your face in London, and then helped you into 
the train at Ashford, you would have acted less like a child perhaps 
by speaking the truth.” 

“ And you knew everything from the first then?” she cried. “ You 
have known all along that I was acting a false part to you ?” 

Major Seton did not answer; only held her closer to his side, and 
looked down fondly into‘the face upheld so close to his. 

“You have known allfalong that I was deceiving you?” she per- 
sisted, “and yet you tell me that you care for me still? It’s pity, 
pity that makes you say this, Major Seton! You are so sorry for 
what I suffered to-day, and for papa, and the shame I have brought 
upon him and—— 

“ And I ask you to be my wife, Archie. Do you refuse me?” 

“Tf I thought it wasn’t from pity that you ask me!” she stam- 
mered, trying in vain to turn away from him. 

And then Major Seton held her close against his heart: the heart 
from which he had never—no, not for one instant—succeeded in 
putting her away, and their compact was made... . 

“T shall never be quite sure you did not ask me out of 
pity !” said Archie, after a long silence. 

“ And I shall never be quite sure that you did not once like Gerald 
Durant better than you will ever like me!” said Major Seton, quickly. 
“So we shall each have some kind of misgiving to disturb our peace. 
Which has the most probability do you think for its basis? Look in 
your glass any morning, Miss Lovell, and say if it’s likely that I, 
Ralph Seton, asked you to be my wife out of pity? Look at me and 
Gerald, any time when we are together, and say which would be the 
likeliest man to win a young girl’s fancy ?” 

“T didn’t know we were talking of fancies now, Major Seton; I 
thought we were talking of ——” 

“ Of what, Archie ?” 

“Of love, then! as you make me say it; and Gerald did take my 
fancy once; he takes it still: and you—oh, how badly I express 
everything !” 

But Ralph Seton did not seem to think so. 

They lingered on and on, forgetting, with the sublime selfishness of 
lovers, that | poor Mr. Lovell, all this time, was patiently waiting for 
them at ‘the hall door ; and were only recalled at last to a conscious- 
ness of the external world by the distant village clock striking eleven. 
As they rose to go, Archie stood for a minute or two, silent and 


thoughtful ; then suddenly she turned, threw up her arms around 
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Major Seton’s neck, and, drawing down his head to her level, pressed 
his brown scarred cheek with her lips: the lips whose bloom was still 
intact as when she had kissed and ‘clung to him last, a little child in 
Genoa. 

“You forgive me utterly, Ralph? I’m not noble, or heroic, or any 
of the fine things you have called me. It was accident, I think, that 
made me tell the truth at all, and up to the last I would have got out 
of telling it if I could; but you forgive me freely, as you forgave my 
falsehood about Tino long ago? You know that you have not one 
scruple in asking me to be your wife ?” 

And I find, after several unsuccessful attempts, that I must give up 
trying to describe what Ralph Seton felt and answered. Can one 
language ever adequately reproduce another? Can dull ink and 
paper transcribe what a girl’s fresh voice, what the touch of a girl’s 
lips say, to the world-wearied heart of a man like Seton, in such a 
moment as this ? 

“Forgive you, my dearest !” he cried at last, bending over her with 
a great reverence in his tenderness. ‘No, Archie. When it is a 
question of forgiveness, of unworthiness, between us two, I feel that it 
is my place to be silent. Kiss me once more; put your hands in 
mine—so. Now, child, you and I will keep perfect faith, whatever 
comes, for the future. ‘ ais ce que dois, advienne que pourra, you 
remember ?” 

“T remember,” she answered, between her tears. “‘ Advienne que 
pourra’—oh, Ralph! can anything ever happen to part us two 
again ?” 


Cuapter XLI. 


" A GLIMPSE OF THE BLUE. 


Waen Sunday came, the country people, from miles round, flocked 
in to Hatton church, as Archie had expected, to look at her; only, 
instead of being an object of contempt, she found herself a heroine! 
instead of humiliation, she had her triumph at last! On the preceding 
Friday Lady Durant and Lucia (acting, no doubt, from the generous 
dictates of their own hearts, but a little, too, under male domination) 
had not only made a stately call at the Rectory, but had ostentatiously 
taken Archie for a drive through the village in their carriage, thus 
showing, publicly, to the country world what view was held by those 
high in authority of her conduct. The example was as contagious as 
royal favour shown unexpectedly to a half-suspected favourite. ‘The 
parson’s daughter was one of the right sort—had come forward and 
helped Mr. Gerald through thick and thin; the parson’s daughter was 
riding all the afternoon with the ladies of the Court. The leading 
parishioners came up, forthwith, with their wives and daughters, to 
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call at the Rectory. Not only Archie herself, but Mr. Lovell and 
Bettina, clothing-club feuds forgotten, were vested with the interest 
of public characters ; and on Sunday, as I have said, crowds of country 
people flocked in to Hatton church, eager to have a look at the down- 
cast girlish face in the parson’s pew—the heroine, Archie Lovell. 

Her triumph made the girl infinitely sad, infinitely humble. There 
was so wide a difference between the Archie Lovell whom the world 
called noble, and the weak, wavering, passion-tossed Archie Lovell 
whom she knew. If things had shaped themselves differently at this 
sharp turning-point of her life—if Ralph had forsaken her; if the 
people she lived amongst, instead of crowning her with laurel, had 
happened to consider her as lost—ten chances to one she would have 
hardened and deteriorated down to the level assigned her. But suc- 
cess is the real touchstone of character, and Archie’s stood the test 
beautifully. Four weeks ago she was a self-willed child, smoking her 
cigarettes, and defying Mrs. Maloney and the proprieties as she ran 
wild about the Morteville streets: a child suspecting no evil, and care- 
less how she incurred its imputation. As she walked home ‘on her 
father’s arm from Hatton church to-day, she was a woman—softened 
by a sense of her own weakness, brought low and meek by the love 
which in her inmost heart she seemed so little to have deserved. In 
her hour of success every baser element was cast out from that 


fine nature, and all that remained, henceforth and for ever, was pure 
gold. 


I don’t think I need describe a double wedding that took place one 
soft October morning in Hatton church. How opinions varied as to 
whether the pensive fair face or the mignonne dark one looked best 
beneath its orange blossoms ; how Bettina, afraid really to ery because 
of her lovely dress and bonnet-strings, held her handkerchief to her 
eyes in delightful proximity to Lady Durant of Durant’s Court; how 
Mr. Lovell, in his agitation, very nearly married the wrong people to 
each other ; how Sholto M‘Ivor, in returning thanks, as best man, for 
the bridesmaids, contrived in twenty incoherent words to condense 
together every embarrassing remark that could possibly be made on 
the subject of old loves and transferred affections. It is all a thing of 
the past now. The wedding took place more than a year ago, and the 
four people most interested know pretty well whether the adventure 
they made then in the great lottery is likely to turn out a prize 
or not. 

Gerald Durant has left the army, and lives at Durant’s Court with 
the old people. He is a good deal bored, but not more, he fondly 
tries to think, than he would be if he was going through his former 
mill-horse life of London and Paris dissipation. He keeps excellent 
hunters, has instituted a chef in the Court kitchen, already inclines 
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ever so slightly to stoutness, and is not very much worried, save by 
his wife’s occasional fits of jealousy about Mrs. Seton and the per- 
sistency with which she sings long songs, always in the style of Mr. 
Bligh, of an evening. As years go by, he thinks, and as Lucia’s 
baby-daughter grows old enough to require training, he will probably 
be less bored still; and in the meantime it is a great thing to have 
as pleasant a house to go to as Ludbrooke, a woman as charming as 
Mrs. Seton to leaven the whole dull mass of heavy county society. 

Of the Setons, all I have to say is written in four words—four very 
rare words to be able to record of any two human beings—they suit 
each other! Half Mr. Lovell’s time is spent at Ludbrooke. Troy 
hangs there—there was no good light for it in the parsonage, the poor 
fellow suddenly discovered, when Archie married—and of an evening 
he and his daughter stand before it still, talking in whispers, her hand 
within his arm, of the great poet and painter he may yet become, 
should fate prove a little kinder to his wishes. 

I can fancy them talking just as foolishly when all the roses shall 
have died on Mrs. Seton’s face, and when the blue eyes have grown 
dimmed, and other affections, other cares, surround her in the years to 
come. 

Women of weaker calibre can forget after they are married that 
they were daughters once. In a heart as loving and as large as 
Archie’s, there will be no dethronements. 


THE END. 
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Doing Banting. 


Ove of the peculiarities of modern days is the facility with which new 
words and phrases are smuggled into the language. Our vocabu- 
lary has in consequence been greatly enlarged, whether it has been 
improved. by the process may admit of a doubt. As it is, railways and 
steamers, telegraphs and balloons, art and science, cookery and cos- 
metics, all contribute to the agglomeration, if not to the euphony. 
Simple words are made to do double duty, as when “going” first 
means an action up or down, like an aérial ascent or a diving descent, 
a process often to be observed in railway shares or public funds; or it 
may be used as a figure of speech, thus: ‘‘ Going the whole hog ”—a 
senatorial epithet once applied with startling effect, although not 
actually meaning any corporeal assumption of the entire animal. 
The word “doing” similarly does wonders, ¢.g., doing penance, 
implying the walking with peas in the shoes, a process much pre- 
scribed by ecclesiastics of old as a means of subduing the flesh ; but 
when dilated into “ Doing Banting,” it accommodates itself to dietetic 
principles, representing a formulary of reduction as propounded in 
person by him who has achieved greatness in learning to lessen. 

Once upon a time be it known to all that Banting was small. In 
an evil hour he took to enlarging; the diameter of his being expanded 
out of all proportion, so that boys jeered as he passed, men gibed 
when they saw him, conductors looked askance, cabmen carefully shied 
him. As his size, so his woes increased. Never was there such a 
getting upstairs, except getting down again. He walked, he rowed, 
he sweated—’twas all in vain. His spirit was willing, but his flesh 
being weak, puffed up and grew fat. His eyes became dim, his 
hearing waxed faint ; and why? Fat was his bane. And if it increased, 
alas for him! Movs sola fat-etur. He yielded up his purse for the 
purpose, but his flesh yielded not. There it was, monwmentum wre 
perennius. At length, after long years of woe, he found relief. 


THE CONSULTATION, 


Says Banting to Harvey, 
I’ve tried hard to starve, eh! 
But all to no purpose, believe me; 
Will you tell me, I pray, 
Can you melt fat away ? 
Oh don’t pray, don’t dear sir, deceive me. 
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Says Harvey to Banting, 
Now none of your canting, 
You must do what I say, do you hear me? 
You must eat nothing sweet, 
Only fish, fowl, and meat : 
Do you mean it, says Banting, oh! dear me. 





No pork though, nor salmon, 
In this there’s no gammon, 
And mark you will never grow thinner 
If you take to old port, 
Or to beer you resort, 
Or mop up champagne at your dinner. 


You may take of dry toast, 
Say two ounces at most, 
But no pastry, nor anything greasy. 
And the less, if you please, 
Of milk, butter, or cheese, 
Or you'll always be puffy and wheezy. 


All potatoes eschew, 
But of greens eat a few, 
Here’s a draught you may take ev’ry morning, 
And if you’d be merry 
Take claret or sherry, 
Or grog, but of sugar take warning. 
So Banting did Banting, 
Got rid of his panting, 
Took his draught, and grew thinner and stronger, 
Said he’d marry again, 
Which he won't, if he’s sane, 
May he live on for ever or longer, 


There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in any one’s philosophy, and especially is this the case in the doing 
Banting. The wish, Oh! that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
thaw, or resolve itself into a dew, or into anything for that matter, 
has often been expressed, no doubt, but the melting process was not 
understood until Banting submitted to the feat. Fiat experimentum 
in corpore vili, and he disappeared in the flesh, but re-appeared, 
expanded in spirit, though now with his hose a world too wide for 
his shrunk shanks. The reductio was certainly not ad absurdum. 
Banting crescendo grieved, but diminuendo rejoiced. He was airy as 
Ariel. “Td be a Butterfly,” he felt. He wanted but the wings. 
Alas! he knew these only in the flesh. He wished. Yet, how could 
the world see what he had lost! Behold! it was not in sight. So he 
cast his little book forth from his solitude in the suburbs, and the 
world picked it up. But lo!—a marvel! Banting had spent a small 
fortune, and had found no relief. When at length he did find it, and 
pro bono sung his song of sixpence, it was all known before. Had not 
Hippocrates—had not Celsus—had not Galen—all written about it, 
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or ought to have written of it? Had not the Popes established a fish 
diet twice a week to keep down the bulk of the people? What so 
simple, says M.D.! Dry food will, of course, get rid of fat, and so 
would starving. True, good sir, but doing Banting is not starving ; 
nor can that diet be called dry which may be washed down with full- 
bodied generous wine; or as a plenary Bucolic was heard to observe 
upon it: I like Banting; he allows two glasses of grog at night. 
Hear a plain tale. The formation of fat depends upon a secretion of 
the liver, the very existence of which was not known or dreamt of 
until its discovery by a French physician, M. Bernard, some twenty 
years ago. The liver may be the lazaret of bile, as the poet sings, but 
it is the bakehouse of sugar too, and any excess of saccharine matter 
becomes the nucleus of fat. The system of diet most generally 
adopted without thinking, contains many substances having an affinity 
to human lard. By cutting off the saccharine matters, the fuel is kept 
from the fire, the fat disappears, tenwes secedit in awras. How many 
of its biggest subjects are at this time asleep, who, to save themselves 
even for awhile, would have been glad of any rectification of their 
frontiers !—how many people would have voted for any absorption of 
substance! But, after all, it is not every one that is fit at the moment 
to give up sack and live cleanly, as a nobleman should. Few, too, can 
with impunity essay their own reduction, though some may have done 
so, and then, in lugubrious accents, warned their fellows. Sunt certi 
denique fines. There are bounds to all things, even to doing Banting. 
It has been said by them of old that at forty a man is either a physi- 
cian or a fool. With yourself as a guide, you are clearly no physician, 
thou self-doer of Banting, whatever the alternative may be. And if 
you suffer in the attempt, blame yourself, not the system, which, based 
upon the principles of nature, will live long after your body has become 
the victim of the laws of the affinity of its components, and been con- 
signed, with all the pomp of funereal pageantry, to that bourne 


from which even doing Banting cannot exempt it, and from whence 
no traveller returns. 
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How the Balance came Out. 


A TALE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


By CHARLES CLARKE, 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE THORNHILL,”. “ WHICH IS THE WINNER?” ETC. 


Busrvess is business: unless it happen to be pleasure; and then 
philosophy gives it the higher title of virtue. For when business 
has arrived at the dignity of a habit, it is associated only with 
pleasure or pain; and the test of a good business is the former of 
these. So much for Aristotle. 

My own view of a good business is one which brings in an annual 
income, sufficient for all the necessities of daily life, and for most of 
its comforts, with a tolerably wide margin left for sickness, accidents, 
old age, matrimony, or any other of the possible evils of mortality. 
That's the sort of business to stick to; and probably it will return the 
compliment by sticking to you. At all events, give it a good chance. 
Don’t go flirting about, philandering after strange gods, keeping one 
eye and two-thirds of the other on your “ affaires,” and the remaining 
sixth of the pair on the race-course, or the Row, the cricket-field, high- 
stepping hacks, something new in shirts or old in china. My wish for 
you is that of the young elector at Eatonswill for the mayor: “ May 
he never desart the tin and sarcepan business as he got his living by.” 
I go beyond the heartiness of that enthusiastic young democrat. Don’t 
desert any part of it; don’t give it a chance of slipping out of your 
hands for a day or two, for sometimes such things forget to come back 
again. Look at old Bill Broker ; his whole delight is in never having 
taken a holiday but once since he first began business, and that was 
on a very important occasion, his wedding-day. When the poor lady 
died, he forgot to pay her the same compliment; and instead of 
wasting valuable time in useless sorrow, he buckled on his armour, 
appeared at his usual desk at the usual time, and sighed, “ Business 
first, and—pleasure afterwards.” I think Mr. William Broker stretched 
the rule to its utmost limits, but he’s worth half a million; and he will 
not be able to take any of it withhim. He might save me a great deal 
of trouble if he only knew it. 

It was an uncomfortable-looking morning towards the end of the 
year, and there was an ominous silence on the Stock Exchange, and 
then an indignant roar. Young Temple had just bonneted his friend 
Slater, and the latter was proceeding to reprisals by offering a pet 
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bouquet of that gentleman’s for public competition. Business was 
stagnating considerably, so as to admit of a more than usual supply of 
walnut-shells for amusement when the silence first made itself felt. A 
report had reached the dealers that morning that a great house must 
go, unless something could be done to save it; and though something 
had been done, and some bodies, too, who were not in the secret, had 
been done, Messrs. Druggitt, Mizzell, and Cheatham, had knocked 
themselves down, and were gone. This was enough to exasperate 
those who had been hanging on to their skirts in a shaky condition 
since morning, and whose only hope remained in their resuscitation. 
Hence the indignant roar; then a mighty rush to know the worst; 
and then a crowd round some common centre. 

_ “Couldn’t anything be done, Dillon? Is it a very bad case ?” 

“‘ My dear fellow, what’s the use of trying to help men who never 
help themselves? Besides, they haven’t common honesty. If they 
hadn’t done the things they have, they might have had any money,” 
said Frank Dillon to the gaping multitude in general, and to the 
eager and interested inquirer in particular. 

“Money, by Jove. That's all very well; but where was it to come 
from ?” 

“ Anywhere, everywhere. The whole country’s full of money for 
men who work for it and deserve it. Id have lent them thirty 
thousand pounds if it would have helped them, and there had been a 
prospect of getting it back; but Mizzell’s gone off with the keys, 
Druggitt is gambling at Spa, and Cheatham is in bed with the tooth- 
ache at Brighton. They’ve left one unhappy clerk to answer all the 
creditors, and never telegraphed to him, until an hour ago, what the 
real state of the case was.” Saying which, the speaker put his hands 
in his pockets, and walked off, leaving his hearers, some of them 
beggars, but all of them pretty much of his opinion. 

The usual result followed the breaking up of a thieves’ association 
for the advancement of British commerce, which had been insolvent 
for years because Druggitt loved gambling, Mizzell what he called 
society, and Cheatham Newmarket. A few went to the wall; there 
was a forced sale or two of Louis Quatorze furniture; Mr. Rice and 
Mr. Sheward got some high-stepping phaeton-horses on easy terms, 
and a few mysterious broughams returned to Peters and Holland. Old 
country-people wondered how many were starving, or gone to the 
workhouse in consequence. It was not so bad as that, and the 
butchers and bakers can afford a pretty good run upon them after 
their great successes. 

Having neither sympathy nor censure to expend upon them, we 
may as well go on with our story. Who was Frank Dillon, that he 
should talk of thousands, and of other men’s honesty and courage in 
the words of authority? Why did men of twice his age listen to him, 
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follow him in their bargains, ask his advice, put him prominently forward, 
and trust him implicitly ? It was not for his good looks, certainly, for he 
was no beauty by the side of half the scamps in London; nor for his 
experience, if that quality belongs to grey hairs, for he was still a 
young man; nor for his persuasive eloquence, which was rather of the 
rough and ready school than of the bland and conciliatory ; nor was it 
for what they could get out of him, for though generous enough in 
private life, he buttoned up his pockets on the east side of Temple 
Bar, and drove hard bargains, as it seemed to many in the house. 
“Business is business,” was all he said about it ; and everybody that 
thought so respected him for it. 

Frank Dillon’s career had been a great success; and so remarkable, 
that it will be worth while to retrace our steps, and devote a page or 
two to what ought to be an instructive lesson. He was the third son 
of a gentleman of moderate means, but good family, in the west of 
England, whose great anxiety seems to have been that his sons and 
daughters should do as little as he had done to help themselves. It 
was an established rule, that admitted of no dispute, that the sons were 
to be “gentlemen.” That word is expansive enough with some men; 
with old Mr. Dillon it scarcely travelled out of the peerage, and its 
great qualifications seem to have been as much pretension and as little 
real value for money as can well be conceived. 

A public school was necessary, and a long discussion between Oxford 
and a crack cavalry regiment ended in the choice of the latter for the 
heir, possibly as being less useful for a country gentleman, and more 
expensive. The second son took the University and the Bar. At the 
former he rode steeplechases exceedingly well, which is unusual among 
undergraduates (or was in my day); was plucked for his smalls the 
first time, which is an accident common to attorney-generals and such 
persons ; and succeeded in leaving Oxford, having done everything for 
which he was sent there; “homo factus ad unguem,” as was admitted 
on all sides. He was called to the Bar, and took expensive chambers, 
as a son of the house of Dillon might be expected to do; he also ate 
his dinners, and played at pool, but without making both ends meet, 
and his father had the pleasure of supporting him; but he had also 
the satisfaction of having made a gentleman of him; and that reflec- 
tion has softened a rather hard lot, strange as it may appear. 

Now Frank was one of those extraordinary fellows that would not 
be made a gentleman of; and as soon as he could act and think for 
himself, he determined upon relieving his father of “the ugly duck” 
of the family, and his sisters of a pecuniary drawback. Chance favoured 
his design. A visit to London pointed out anew the value of inde- 
pendence; and as the city, or citywards, is the Eldorado of English- 
men, thither he made his way. A few minutes’ conversation with an 
old schoolfellow decided Frank upon his movements, and he returned 
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to the west of England only to announce his intention of supporting 
himself, and of beginning at once upon the Stock Exchange. 

*¢ Nonsense, Frank, don’t talk about such a thing. You can go to 
Dr. Crammer’s for a year or two, to get up your French and English, 
and arithmetic, and then you'll do very well. My friend, Lord Sword- 
blade, has great influence at the Horse Guards.” 

“ And how am I to live, when I have profited by the interference 
of Lord Swordblade, sir? Of course you would have to allow me 
something.” 

“Certainly, Frank; I’ve had to do the same for your brothers ;” 
here the old Cornish gentleman sighed without flinching. “ And of 
course——” 

“That will come out of the girls’ pockets. No, no, my dear father, 
Tm for the Stock Exchange.” If a small shell had fallen upon the 
breakfast-table, it could not have produced a more unmistakeable effect. 
His eldest brother dropped his fork, and his sister the tea-pot. 

“The Stock Exchange!” said his father, slowly weighing each word. 
“My dear Frank, you have always had some curious notions, but you 
don’t intend to disgrace your family.” 

“No, I intend to support it.” 

“And what will your brother Sidney say to it?’ This was the 
barrister. 

“T shall not have much time to inquire, if he works as hard as I 
intend to.” This was rather severe, and Frank felt it to be so, so he 
turned the conversation. ‘ Will you lend me a couple of hundred 
pounds, sir ?” 

“Tl give you five to do anything else with; but remember, your 
brother has been brought up as a gentleman, and is one.” 

“Then I prefer to be something else. I don’t want to say anything 
hard about Sidney, or anybody, but a man’s not the less a gentleman 
because he chooses to support himself. You’ve two gentlemen in the 
family out of the three. I can’t stay at home and hunt with my brother 
Tom, for he has only two horses; and I can’t afford to live with 
Sidney in chambers. There isn’t a family-living, and if there was 
I wouldn't take it. You'd better lend me the money, sir, and let 
me go.” 

And so it came to pass, that with perfect good faith and good- 
humour on both sides, but with a clear conviction that Frank Dillon 
was ruining his prospects, and to be mentioned only with an “aside” 
in the county henceforth, he went out to seek his fortunes. When he 
was spoken of at all, it was with an apology, or in an apologetic tone 
or manner. “Frank was always eccentric ;” “ We don’t hear much 
about him ;” “ His brother seems to see but little of him ;’ “ We hope 
it may all turn out for the best ;” “ We don’t mention it before dear 
papa;” &e. &c. The mauvais sujet of the Dillons, however, came 
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down at Christmas, looking much as usual; taking a day’s shooting, 
and a day’s hunting on one of the family horses; and never troub- 
ling his father for money, a fact so remarkable that the old gentleman 
became quite reconciled to the existence of a commercial element, as 
long as it was not needlessly obtruded upon him. 

From the day that Frank Dillon went into business, he never 
allowed an inclination for anything beyond it to affect him. He found 
his reminiscences of Eton occasionally obtrusive. He had none to 
share them, so he washed them out at once. He had but one thing to 
do, and he did it effectually. He had his amusements, of course, but 
he had no taste but for steady industry, and he encouraged none. 
Woe be to the man with a passion, whether for horseflesh or gar- 
dening; there is but one difference, the expense. 

“Come to Lord’s, Dillon, and see the gentlemen make mincemeat 
of the players ?” said a less particular fellow-clerk. 

“Haven't time; I want to get forward with my work for to- 
morrow.” 

“ And what will you do to-morrow ?” inquires the tempter. 

“'The work for the day after. There’s always something to do for 
those who can do it.” 

“ What a fellow you are! I thought you were fond of cricket.” 

“T was, and shall be again some day.” ; 

And so Frank Dillon went on. When there was nothing to do he 
made work. There was always some detail of business to be mastered ; 
and when he could, he read English history, Foreign politics, financial 
history, and such light articles as the Currency Question ; or, Capital 
and Labour. He made himself a very useful servant indeed, while he 
was one; and prepared the road for a successful mastership. 

Not one day did he wait longer than was necessary before going 
into business on his own account. His salary was ample for more than 
his wants, and had been so long before his emancipation. City men 
are always liberal when they can get exactly what they want: a 
certain habit of living much and well from hand to mouth makes 
payment an easier matter to them, practically, than it would at first 
appear. We need not stop to analyse the proverb of “light come, 
light go,” any more than its English. The worst paymasters are 
those who have plenty of money, but never deal in it, or see it. An 
earl, with a hundred thousand a year, will build a church through his 
steward, and an order on his banker, but he will quarrel with a poor 
man about a hundred pounds, and keep him waiting for it for a 
twelvemonth. So I need hardly say that Frank Dillon had plenty of 
tempting offers to remain another year or two in bondage. 

Not a day, not an hour. Into the thick of it he went. He felt 
his capability, and it was soon acknowledged by others. His income 
increased, but he never relaxed a muscle from his work. It grew 
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larger and larger rapidly—almost day by day. He was a speculator 
—a gamester, if you will—in his business, but no gambler; and he 
was followed by clever and safe men with an eagerness and industry 
more flattering than pleasant. His income was now changing into 
capital, and he began to count in thousands. All the time, too, he 
lived ; everything he had was good, excellently unostentatious. He 
indulged in a clever hack or two, and a stall at the opera. His 
brother Sidney had written home to astonish the family with the facts 
of his luxury ; and he had himself sent many a stronger testimonial of 
his success already to his sisters. He had lent his father three thousand 
pounds to pay off a mortgage on one of his farms. We say lent, for 
he received a hypothetical three per cent. upon the loan. It was what 
his father was pleased to call a matter of business. Like other hypo- 
theses, it went to prove an absurdity. 

“T wish you'd go to the Crystal Palace to-morrow with us, Dillon ? 
Cunliffe and I want to lionize it well, and have a dinner.” 

“No, thank you, not to-morrow. I can’t take a holiday.” 

“You never do.” 

“Tll go yachting with you for six weeks in the autumn, or dine 
with you to-morrow, if you'll make the dinner late enough; but I 
never leave the City till late.” So he went on for the next ten years. 

Men who live in this way have not much time for falling in love 
Some say that their occupation hardens them, renders them suspicious 
or diffident. Frank Dillon had not escaped altogether. He had seen 
a woman or two, with whom he thought he might have been happy, 
but had no time to recur to the subject just at present. When he did 
recur to it the women were already married. 

But at length he had accomplished his object. He was independent. 
He was still a young man when he had put by a hundred thousand 
pounds, and had a handsome income from his business besides. So 
he had time to think of something else. He had begun to recultivate 
his tastes ; was seen at Lord’s at the great matches; took some good 
shooting for the autumn, as far as the grouse disease and Scotch 
burning would allow ; drove a very neat brougham ; kept a couple of 
good hacks ; and was seen at least twice a week in his stall in the 
third row. He had had a small house in Mayfair for some time past, 
and as he went occasionally into society, he became a subject of specu- 
lation on "Change and off it. The women who had some money 
wanted some more. The sisters of his City friends vied with each 
other in attentions. His brother Sidney dragged him among his 
former friends, old friends of the family he had disgraced, and exhibited 
him on the outskirts of the aristocracy. Old Etonians knocked him 
up when in town, and seemed ambitious of his acquaintance for their 
mothers and sisters. He had not been long in discovering that there 
were other views than those of his father as to the pursuits of a 
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gentleman ; and that a hundred thousand pounds and a good business 
on either side of Temple Bar was not incompatible with good society. 
At all events, society couldn’t do without it, and the bien-gantées kissed 
their hands to Frank from carriages and broughams which would 
have satisfied the severest criticisms of the Devonshire Squirearchy. 
In one of the suburbs of London—in a quiet little house, something 
after the fashion of a cottage, as far as ivy and porches go towards that 
formation—there lived a good-looking old lady, with a couple of 
daughters. She was the widow of a clergyman, who had held the 
incumbency of the parish not far from the Squire’s residence, and had 
known him and his family for several years of her married life. On 
her husband’s death, she had collected the remnants of his property 
and her own, paid her dilapidations, like a lady as she was, and come 
to London with her two daughters. They were extremely pretty 
girls, accomplished and ladylike: and with just that amount of worldly 
weakness which preferred a more modest economy in a strange 
neighbourhood to a rather dependent position on sufferance amongst 
those, who remembered rather what they had been than considered 
what they intrinsically were. They had been in the suburbs of 
London about three months, when Frank heard of the lady’s arrival ; 
and riding out in that direction, had gone in to call upon his old 
acquaintance. Mrs. Tremaine received him as might be expected ; 
and, accustomed to regard him rather as the working man, or male 
Cinderella, of the Dillon family, was somewhat taken aback at the 
very neat groom and the manifestly good horses with which he made 
his visit. The girls had grown prettier, Frank thought, especially the 
younger, who was now about nineteen; and when he went away, he 
promised the widow, and himself too, to repeat his call. He certainly 
meant it; but he was a heavy bear of Canadas at that time; and as 
they went up and down in a very mysterious manner before they 
settled to a downward tendency, Frank forgot all about Helen 
Tremaine for the time, and never showed his face on Sandstead Com- 
mon for three months. His visit was almost forgotten there. Then 
he came again and found another inmate of the cottage. Mrs. Tre- 
maine had a nephew, Louis Dundas, the son of a brother who had 
come to grief because he would be a gentleman. His only son iad 
most unfortunately imbibed the paternal notions upon this subject ; 
but the absolute state of impecuniosity in which he found himself, 
compelled him to accept of a clerkship in an Insurance office, by which he 
got one hundred a year for scanty and grudgingly-given services. Ii 
is not too much to say that Louis Dundas was eminently handsome, 
almost beautiful, generous, accomplished, amusing, and most loveable. 
But he was as idle, and as indifferent to the claims of his master on 
his time, as if no such relationship existed between men. 
__ His aunt found him in London, idling, if not doing worse, in a 
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lodging by himself—where coals, candles, stray coppers, and cold meat, 
were at the mercy of the landlady and charwoman, who stood in. Of 
course, she took him home ; and once established at-Sandstead Common, 
he never returned. His handsome grey eyes laughed at his aunt’s 
account of domestic peculation to which he had been subject; and 
though he had known it to be true, he would have resisted nothing 
short of the absolute abstraction of his purse. 

“Well, Louis, I suppose you’re quite a man of business now:” he 
was just nineteen, and had as much idea of statistics as a vulture has 
of an omelette-soufflée. 

“ Oh yes, aunt, quite: and how I do hate it! They are such a set 
of snobs in our office ;’ and he was not far wrong perhaps. “I wish 
they did not begin quite so early ; one must go by the first train.” 

“Tt isn’t a great hardship to start at nine,” said Helen, “and you're 
only twenty minutes on the road. I wonder you're not late some- 
times.” 

“T have been twice, since I’ve been here; luckily the chief wasn’t 
come, so they said nothing. The sub’s very fond of me.” 

But as Louis continued to be late, the sub got less fond of him, and 
the chief expostulated in a mild way; but gave Louis Dundas to 
understand that he must be a little more regular. 

So when Frank Dillon arrived the next time he found a new face 
in the cottage ; and its smiles and good-humour and good looks made 
a pleasant impression upon him; but somehow he couldn’t help wish- 
ing, when he went away, that the new comer had not been so very 
handsome and so very charming. 

The peculiarity of Frank Dillon’s career had not had an entirely 
beneficial effect upon his disposition. It had made him suspicious of 
motives in other people, diffident of his own powers of pleasing, and 
more reliant upon his hundred thousand pounds than he ought to 
have been. It had given him, too, an older manner than he otherwise 
would have had. So he thought for about six months more before he 
went to the cottage again. Then he went with a purpose: and it 
came about in the most natural manner possible. 

Lady Middleton had a villa, not a cottage, at Sandstead Common, 
and was the Lady Bountiful of the place, ¢.e. as far as suburban dis- 
tricts boast such things. She was very fond of Frank Dillon, in her 
way, patronized him, liked his straightforward talk, and his unaffected 
acknowledgement of his position, of which (without that common 
vulgarity of forcing it down your throat) he was noways ashamed. 
Affectation is vulgarity, but there is none equal to ostentatious 
humility: that is the very vulgarest affectation of all. Lady Middle- 
ton, therefore, requested the pleasure of Frank Dillon’s company to 
dinner, as she had done once or twice before, and which he had 
declined, from a prophetic knowledge of what he might expect: fish 
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and claret, cold: room and champagne, hot: entrées and women in 
turbans, endless: and the salt of the conversation transferred to the 
olives. Now Frank Dillon accepted it, and took his chance, and took 
in to dinner Helen Tremaine. A fortnight later, and he cantered down 
to Lady Middleton’s about five o'clock, calling on his way at the 
cottage. 

“T have known them a long time—ever since they were children, 
till I came to town. ‘Their father held an incumbency in our county, 
not far from Dillon Hollow.” 

“And how do you like them?” inquired Lady Middleton, going 
straight to the point in the most artless manner. 

“Exceedingly. I always have; but I’ve had very little time or 
opportunity to cultivate ladies’ acquaintance.” 

“ And which do you prefer, Mr. Dillon ?” for Lady Middleton was 
encouraged by the simplicity of Frank’s answer. 

“Helen, much! She is handsomer, and more attractive: very 
cheerful, and utterly free from affectation. Her sister is a nice girl, 
but not all that.” 

“The eldest is much the most accomplished: she sketches and 
sings “ally extremely well; only imagine, too, she has been self- 
taught.” 

“So I should imagine. I always buy my accomplishments ready- 
made, and I f -1 them better than any that I get for nothing.” Then 
Fra'* “Dillon paused, and after a few seconds, as if he divined the old 
lady’s thoughts, he added: “Helen, ah! Helen might make a charm- 
ing wife.” 

“Then, why don’t you take her, sir?” and as the lady had no 
daughters of her own to recommend, she may be forgiven for her 
excitement in the interests of a neighbour. The dormant vices of old 
women are very apt to develop themselves in match-making. ‘ You 
know that she’s of a very good family, I suppose. Her father was 
first cousin to Lord 

“T don’t particularly care,” began Frank ; when, finding he might 
be saying something rude to his hostess, he added, “I’ve family pride 
enough for both.” 

“To be sure, she’s no money,” continued she, not heeding the com- 
menced insult, or the apologetic conclusion of the former speech. 

“Tve enough of that, too, for both,” said Frank, in the same tone. 

“You, Mr. Dillon! What, are you going to marry Helen Tre- 
maine ?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know: that’s a difficult question to answer.” 

“TJ should think in your position it was a very easy one. Am I to 
congratulate you? Are you engaged to her ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then what do you mean, Mr. Dillon ?” 
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“A man might be going to marry a girl without being engaged to 
her, Lady Middleton. Perhaps I might be engaged to her if I knew 
her better.” 

“Don’t you hate London on a Sunday?” said the old lady; 
“T do.” 

“Yes, I do,” rejoined Frank Dillon. “I always go to Greenwich 
or Richmond.” 

“Do better, sir! Come here on Saturday and stay for a day or 
two. Send your servant, and we'll try to make you comfortable ; for 
Johnson has had so many old women to deal with since poor Sir 
Henry’s death that he’s become one himself.” 

And Frank Dillon agreed to go. 

His visit was not thrown away, for a fortnight after he made a 
rather definite visit to the cottage, and continued to do so indefinitely 
for a couple of months, at which time he was married to Helen 
Tremaine. Some said it was a most fortunate match for the girl. 
Those persons who valued money, and what it purchases, more than 
anything else, were unanimous. It was a great thing for a girl who 
had once had to walk wherever she went, to dress her sister’s hair, to 
mend and make her own clothes, and to think whether shesgave a 
pensioner sixpence or threepence, to have one of the handsomest 
carriages in London, to have a lady’s-maid of her own, and to give 
money here, there, and everywhere, as she pleased, owt.of an ample 
allowance. Others seemed to think that Frank Dillon had nof +uch 
the worse of the contract. He had a young and beautiful girl for his 
wife, the wife of a man young enough to merry, but old enough to 
have put up with something older and more rusée. She had good 
temper, good manners, good sense; what did he want more? She 
was well worth the money. Besides, he had some bachelor habits, 
which Helen Tremaine had not been accustomed to; and a sort of 
silent humour and morose gravity, engendered by long habits of 
abstinence from society and of business, to which it would be her duty 
to submit. They were perfectly satisfied themselves, which was the 
main point, and cared very little for the conjectures of their neigh- 
bours. 

And they were unmistakably happy. How should they be other- 
wise? Both had all they desired. Her childlike pleasure in every 
novelty delighted him ten thousand times more than if she had been 
passing through the ordinary phase of her existence. He had such 
pleasure in giving, such genuine happiness in surprising her with new 
dresses, new ponies, a horse to ride with him in the park, and an 
opera-box in lieu of his stall; and he was so generous to her mother 
and sister, and thought he never could do enough for them. He had 
always a treat in store for those whom Helen loved ; and even Louis 


Dundas came in for a full share of such enjoyments. It didn’t improve 
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his chance at the Insurance office; but Frank Dillon had satisfied 
himself with very vague inquiries about his new cousin Louis, and 
thought he did enough in sending him tickets for the theatre, or cards 
for a launch and a déjewner, whenever he had the opportunity. His 
handsome face showed itself occasionally in Mayfair; and always 
found a ready welcome from his cousin as from everybody else. 

“Frank,” said Mrs. Dillon, one morning in the winter, when they 
had returned to town from the seaside, “I wish you would do some- 
thing for me.” She was standing on the rug, and Frank was opposite 
to her, warming himself in the way that he had always warmed him- 
self before marriage. 

“ Anything in the world, Nelly ; a new pony to match the grey ?” 

‘Worse than that, Frank. Do something for Louis. He hates 
his work, and has no chance of anything for yearsto come. The most 
he can get is an income of some six hundred a year.” 

“Not a bad one either; I lived upon less.” 

“For how long? And then, poor fellow, hell never be able to 
marry.” 

Here Frank laughed. ‘“ That’s a terrible blow.” But he smoothed 
his wife’s hair on her temples with his hands, and kissed her forehead. 
Then he lit a cigar, and thought for a few minutes. “And what does 
your Cousin Louis want ?” 

“He wants to go into the City.” 

“ He is there, or ought to be, eight hours of every day.” 

“You know what I mean. He wants to go on the Stock 
Exchange.” 

“That’s because he thinks I made money there without work. I'll 
see what can be done.” And away he went, hailing a cab as he turned 
the corner. 

Frank went to the City, cogitating on his wife’s request. Personally 
he liked Louis Dundas, as did everybody ; but his life had been passed 
in studying men, not books; and when men buy and sell daily what 
they have not got, a knowledge of your customer is a great point 
gained. 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” said Frank to himself; and 
then he dismissed the subject from his thoughts until he called a cab 
and drove home. 

One of the charms of Frank’s married life was the sympathy which 
his wife felt and expressed for him in his business, and in all that 
concerned him in the City as well as in his home. Within one month 
of the honeymoon she knew something about account-day, and the 
balance being out; within three more she had some not very confused 
notions of the difference of bulls, bears, time bargains, and sales for 
the account: and not long afterwards had ascertained that a “cotango” 
meant “touching somebody else’s money with your hand,” although 
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she had commenced married life in a belief that.it was a new animal 
presented by Frank Buckland to the Zoological Gardens. 

“Have you been very busy, Frank?” said she, taking her seat at 
table, not opposite to her husband, but by his side. 

“Yes, very—and my partner is away. Canadas are down, as I 
thought they would be.” 

“Tm glad of it, Frank ; because you’re a bear of them. You see I 
know all about it. And did you think of Louis? Mamma is so 
anxious about him.” 

“Yes, I did; and I'll tell you what I’ve done. I don’t believe in 
Louis as a working man: but I can’t help liking him: so I’ve taken 
him into my own office, as I could not conscientiously recommend him 
to anybody else.” 

“Oh, Frank, how good you are! I know that was for my sake.” 
Amd she got up from table and thanked her husband in the way she 
knew he liked best. 

From that day Louis Dundas changed his occupation. He was not 
much better fitted for the one than the other; though there could be 
very little doubt which best suited the young man’s inclinations. 
When there was little or nothing to do, he did it: when there was a 
busy time, as on account-days or in getting out the balance, he allowed 
others to do it for him. His career presented a singular contrast to 
that of his master. He omitted no opportunity of taking a holiday 
whenever he could; and he was never at a loss to find amusement or 
associates. His tastes were universal, and he was as popular as if he 
had inherited twenty thousand a year. He was assiduous in his 
attentions to his cousin Helen, and as he was sometimes kept in town 
late, he always contrived to find a seat at Frank's dinner-table twice 
or three times a fortnight. 

There is a certain indelicacy in the minds of some women, which 
suggests the necessity of extraordinary security; and makes them 
prescient of attentions long before they are paid. Women, 

“hinnuleo similes——” 
“ Querenti pavidam montibus aviis 

Matrem, non sine vano 

Aurarum et silvee metu ;” 
always on the look-out for danger: always in search of mamma, or in 
want of a sheep-dog: with a very vain fear of every breath—of scandal. 
And there are others whose purity secures them utterly from any 
uneasiness on their own account, but which brings down upon them 
the censure and condemnation of the suspicious and uncharitable. 
Now Helen Dillon was of this latter sort. In the present case she 
was not even imprudent; but she happened to tread upon Frank 
Dillon’s softest corn. 

First of all, knowing her husband’s habits of industry and love of 
Kk 2 
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discipline, Helen was foolish in encouraging Louis to idle, which she 
did by giving him commissions to execute. All women, whose time is 
not well filled, create wants for themselves. Now there was no great 
harm in Helen’s wants, and they might all have been gratified. But 
no man felt a greater pleasure than Frank in being his wife’s commis- 
sion-agent. And it would have been better for them both that she 
had allowed her good-looking cousin to do his work in Capel Court, 
instead of hers at the West End. Frank said nothing about it, but he 
felt it to be absurd to say the least of it, and it was so. Helen was 
always sending little notes to Louis by her husband; an incongruity, 
when repeated, which did. not appear at first sight, and when very 
occasionally resorted to. Then there came a sort of understanding 
between them, simple enough, but not judicious in the presence of so 
indulgent a husband, whose only fault was a peculiarity of disposition, 
which arose from habit of life. For example: 

“ Louis,” said Helen Dillon, “ go to Carlin’s for me, as you go into 
the City, and pick two of the very best boxes of cigars you can find. 
I want to give them to Frank. The very best, mind ; and there’s ten 
pounds to pay for them. I heard him say that he couldn’t afford some 
which he liked, they cost so much. On no account let him know any- 
thing about it.” 

In two or three days’ time, the good woman, forgetting her caution, 
says to Louis at dinner, “ Did you do what I told you to do ?” 

Louis has almost forgotten what she means, but suddenly recollects, 
and mysteriously answers: “ All right: it will be done to-morrow.” 

“What's that ?” says Frank. 

“Never you mind, sir,” replies the best of Women ; “it’s something 
between me and Louis, which doesn’t concern you.” 

That was imprudent and untrue; and as it was constantly happen- 
ing about all sorts of domestic evils, as baby’s caps, or socks, or a sub- 
scription to the Cholera Fund, or a servant’s institution, or new rosettes 
for the carriage horses, to say nothing of hundreds of presents to 
mamma and her sister, to all of which her husband was as anxious to 
contribute as she, a very, very little source of occasional irritation w as 
becoming permanent. 

In the meantime, Louis was delighted with City work, and having 
no ambition beyond well-made clothes, French boots, and neat collars 
and ties, he got on pretty well upon his allowance. Only as he could 
not say “no” to anything, from the odds on the Cesarewitch to a pint 
of stout, as long as any one would suggest either the one or the other, 
he began to get a little in debt. 

This annoyed him; for he had not been accustomed to any sort of 
failure in his obligations, beyond pilfering time from his employers ; 
and that he regarded as fair gain. As he was very open, his aunt 
soon knew it, and his elder cousin. Frank Dillon never troubled him- 
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self about such petty larceny as this, but he suspected the truth very 
shrewdly, from the something more than regularity with which Louis 
drew his account. Mrs. Tremaine felt inclined to talk to her son-in- 
law about Louis Dundas, but she didn’t do so: so the evil went on 
increasing. Louis himself had an easy way of forgetting his troubles, 
excepting when something more pressing than usual used to remind 
him of them ; and then he was very sorrowful, and made a thousand 
good resolutions, which lasted until the next opportunity for breaking 
them. 

But though Mrs. Tremaine did not care to speak to her son-in-law 
about such trifles, she did talk to Helen; and Helen talked in her turn 
to Louis, which created further mystery, and increased the marital 
irritation. Once, and once only, he gave way to his inclination, and 
mentioned the possibility of empty scandal to his wife: ‘“ People will 
talk:” and though he said nothing about it, he felt the difference of 
his own age and that of his wife; quite unnecessarily, it is true, but 
not unnaturally. Upon that occasion-Mrs. Dillon laughed so heartily, 
and enjoyed the joke so manifestly, that he found himself unexpectedly 
all in the wrong. By way of making up for any apparent suspicion, 
the week after he gave her a cheque for fifty pounds, and desired her 
to spend it after her own fashion. 

“And what shall I buy with it, Frank? Ive everything I wish 
for.” 

“Anything you like; don’t ask me. Do whatever you like with 
the money.” 

And so she did. She carried it straight to her mother, who was 
compelled to accept it, as she had done on other occasions when Frank 
Dillon had shared in the gratification of helping the widow-lady and 
his sister-in-law. 

This time Mrs. Tremaine put it to another use. She gave it to 
Louis Dundas. 

“ Louis, change this cheque for me, and bring me twenty-five pounds 
back. I want to make you a little present, which I could not do on 
your birthday. You need not be ashamed to accept it from me. The 
other half is for Laura. I am sure the money is more useful to you 
just now than anything I could buy with it.” And it was; so Louis 
Dundas accepted the present with a profusion of thanks, and paid the 
cheque away over a counter, where he was asked to write his name 
upon the back of it, and he did so. The twenty-five pounds made 
three people happy at once—the aunt who gave it, the nephew who 
received it, and the tradesman whose little bill it went to pay; but 
the end was not yet, and the fifty-pound cheque did not give pleasure 
to everybody. 

“ Well, Nelly, what have you bought ? The bracelet from Turner’s, 
or the necklace from Storr and Mortimer’s ?” 
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“ Neither, Frank; nor the shawl from Lewis and Allenby’s, nor the 
Dresden group, nor the prize fan with the painting from Watteau. 
You said I was to do as I liked with it, and I bought nothing. I 
gave it away.” 

“T can guess who to; and I’m glad of it. Another time let me 
have half the pleasure of giving.” Helen only smiled and blushed, 
and said that he should. 

There happened to be a slight informality in this c\ que. For the 
first time in his life Frank had forgotten the date, or some petty detail, 
and it was sent back to him only to be rectified, when presented by the 
tradesman to whom Louis had given it. On turning it over he saw 
Louis’s name on the back. The impression upon his mind was not a 
pleasant one. It might have saved him and his wife some pain if he 
had simply asked her to whom she had really given the fifty pounds, 
instead of having jumped to a hasty conclusion. However, he was too 
proud to ask any questions now; and if she was so absurd as to help 
her cousin in his extravagances, ie could not help it. She had only 
done what she liked with her own. He would not give her another 
ehance. As to Louis himself, he might have got rid of him fifty times 
over on good grounds; he was too just to do so, because his own wife 
chose to make a fool of herself. 

Frank Dillon, from living much alone to a certain time of life, had 
become very reticent. He loved to cherish a grievance. He was the 
honestest man alive, but not very open; so he brooded over his self- 
inflicted anxiety, instead of forbidding the intercourse between his wife 
and her cousin, or sending the latter out of his office, when the oppor- 
tunities of their communication would have been so much fewer. He 
was incapable of positive unkindness upon such grounds of suspicion, 
but there was a cold mistrustfulness of manner which was far more 
intolerable to Helen than personal difference would have been. She 
too was so delightfully unconscious of having given any cause of 
offence that she failed to see at first that there was anything the 
matter, and set down Frank’s silence and gravity to the state of the 
market —an Atlas on whose shoulders any amount of domestic un- 
easiness may be shifted. With the view of putting him in good- 
humour, she was more light-hearted than ever, and proposed half a 
dozen expeditions of pleasure, in which Louis Dundas was as usual to 
participate ; but Frank Dillon was not to be done into good-humour 
antil the affair was cleared up, and as his pride would not allow him 
to explain, and nobody else had an explanation belonging to them, 
there seemed likely to be no end to the mystery. In three weeks, 
from being the happiest, the most cheerful couple in Christendom, 
they had become the most miserable, uncomfortable, and suspicious of 
married people. 

“Louis, you haven’t dined at Helen’s this week past,” said his aunt. 
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“ Not I; it’s so confoundedly stupid. They never talk; and as to 
Frank, he’s so polite I don’t mean to go there any more till he alters. 
I can’t think what’s the matter. You've never said anything to either 
of them about my going abroad, have you? Australia’s a long way 
off, but it’s a capital opening. The salary’s good, and I shall get out 
of the set I’m in now. I can’t help spending more money, and I’m 
sure I shall never make it here.” There seemed very little likelihood 
of his doing so, it must be confessed. 

Some little time after, Mrs. Tremaine and Laura had been spending 
a day or two in town with Frank Dillon and his wife ; and as mothers- 
in-law are close critics of their daughters’ husbands, the alteration in 
the manner of the former could not escape the quick observation of 
either lady. They had plenty of interesting conversation to amuse 
them. Louis’s new intentions and propensity for rolling, baby’s teeth, 
the Paris Exhibition, the diminution of bonnets and absence of crino- 
lines, the legitimate drama, Prince Christian — everything, in fact, 
but the new Latin Primer, of which they knew nothing. Having 
exhausted these subjects, and many others, Mrs. Tremaine turned 
suddenly to her daughter, and said : 

“ What was the matter with Frank last night, my dear? I never 
saw him so out of spirits as he seems to be.” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, mamma. The balance is not out, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ Dear me, what a very odd thing it must be!” said the elder lady, 
relapsing at once into silence and a severe train of thought. 

But the longest lane has a turning, just as continual wet weather 
comes to an end some day, and it occurred suddenly to Frank that he 
had been rather too bad—that after all there really was nothing in it 
—that Helen in reality (that is, apart from her ignorance of the world) 
was just as good and affectionate a wife as ever lived—that he knew 
no harm in the world of Louis excepting his idleness, only that if he 
would be persuaded to go out of the City—well, it would be plea- 
santer. He thought over these things, and began to conjecture how 
he could return to his usual good-humour without compromise or 
explanation, as he returned from the East, the quarter whence wise 
men come, and he hit upon a plan at once. “She wants those ponies, 
and she shall have them. We'll take them into the country, and 
have them put into condition for next season. That will delight her. 
As to putting her in good-humour, she’s never been out of it.” 

“ Nelly, dear,” said he, as the fish went off the table, ‘‘ we'll have 
some of your champagne to-day, if you like.” It was very good, very 
full-flavoured, very expensive, but not so dry as some that Tod-Heat- 
ley furnishes to his best customers. Nelly acquiesced, and lcoked as 
bright and happy as if there never had been a cloud in the distance 
threatening her. 
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“ Do you know those pretty ponies of Lady Mary Hinckley are for 
sale? They are going abroad ; as tallow, of which he wasa great holder, 
is down, and the ponies are to be had for a couple of hundr 

“Qh! I should like them.” Then she suddenly recollected herself, 
and said: “ But should you mind my spending the money in any other 
way that I liked?” Frank looked rather blank at this proposal, for’ it 
brought back to him an uncomfortable sensation, attributable to the 
system of natural mnemonics ; however, he never did things by halves, 
and he thought he was pretty safe this time. 

“No, dear, certainly not. But perhaps I can help you, and let 
you have the ponies too ?” 

“ T think not, for I want to be very extravagant.” 

“ Well, what is it? Is it to new furnish the cottage for mamma ?” 

“ No; thanks to you, mamma has enough.” 

“ A trousseau for Laura ?” 

“ Don’t be a donkey. No, I want it for Louis Dundas.” 

Frank rose from the table, where he was drinking some excellent 
claret and eating olives, and putting both hands in his pockets, looked 
at his wife with the most perfect astonishment and considerable 
severity. 

“ Nelly, you'll forgive me; but I cannot help giving you one word 
- -of advice on that subject. There may be no harm in your conduct : 

I’m not so silly as to believe there is; but if you knew the world as 
well as I do, you would not invite its ‘condemnation so openly as you 
have done.” 


Nelly stared with unfeigned astonishment, and the gentleman 
continued : 

“ Do you know that that last cheque for fifty pounds which you 
gave him was accidentally returned to my hands? and though I would 
willingly give ten fifties to do him any good, your encouragement of 
his extravagant habits is a simple madness.” 

Nelly’s astonishment was increasing rapidly, and no wonder. 

“The fifty pounds I gave to Louis! Why, Frank, you know I 
gave it to mamma.” And now Mrs. Dillon stood opposite, hardly 
knowing whether to resent the injustice by a, flood of tears. She 
reserved that infallible weapon of woman’s armoury, and added : “ You 
must have known it, for you said at the time that you guessed where 
it was gone.” 

Frank began to feel that he had made another false.step, a thing he 
never had done as a bachelor, but which happens to married men 
sometimes. 

“ But Louis Dundas must have changed it——” 

“ Most likely he did, for mamma. There was nothing very odd in 
that, Frank.” She felt that she had a good deal the best of the battle, 
but she was too fond of her husband to make much of her vantage- 
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ground. She couldn’t help one little tear which ran over and dropped 
upon his hand, as he pressed her head closer and closer to him, and 
said: “ And now, sir, will you let me have the money to do what I like 
with ?” 

“ Yes, my love! as much as you want; and you shall have the 
ponies too.” ; 

From that day forth Frank Dillon was himself again ; and in con- 
sideration of his good behaviour, or of repeated invitations, Louis 
Dundas took his usual place at Helen’s table, where he and Frank’s 
barrister-brother got on remarkably well together. At the end of a 
fortnight, and just before the close of the season, Helen drove down to 
the cottage, and after a long conversation of the usual interesting 
nature between mothers and married daughters, as she got up to 
return to town, she said: “So, you understand, Frank insists upon 
taking everything on his own shoulders—the passage, outfit, and all 
preliminary expenses—for Louis. He thinks his prospects excellent, 
and says he ought to return a young man with a handsome fortune. 
He’s in capital spirits, and wants you all to go down and dine together 
at Greenwich on Saturday.” 


“ Then, Helen dear, I suppose that stupid balance is out at last.” 
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A Sew Cichets from the Matrimonial Lottery. 


“ Do you not know that lam a woman? What I think I must speak.” 
As You Like It. 


“ Taxes my advice, my boy,” an elderly widower, an old friend of mine, 
used to say to his son, “and don’t marry in a hurry or with your eyes 
shut. Choose a girl who can stitch with her needle, and make a 
pudding. None of your frisky fal-lals and nonsense! Your mother 
made the only pastry which didn’t give me the heartburn, and she 
wasn’t above her kitchen or her work-basket.” Capital advice, no doubt, 
but “ dl est plus aisé @étre sage powr les autres que de Vétre pour sot- 
méme,” and it is in nowise inconsistent with weak human nature that 
so knowing an old gentleman should, when on the verge of seventy, 
take for his second wife a young “ frisky fal-lal” of two-and-twenty, 
with a pretty face and a long head, who had no intention in selling 
herself to her grandfather of making his puddings or of mending 
his linen. The son too, on the principle that practice is better than 
precept, did as foolishly as his elderly progenitor. He also shortly after- 
wards took a ticket for himself in the matrimonial lottery, and drew a 
handsome, fast, and not over-young lady, with no money, whose prin- 
cipal attractions seem to have been a capability of playing coquettes 
and other lively characters in private theatricals as well as any actress 
on the stage, and the power and nerve to break in a horse with any 
groom going. These instances occurred to me while turning over 
“ Coelebs in Search of a Wife,” by the venerable Hannah More, 
which I found in the library of a country house on one of those 
wet September days we have been lately blessed with. As long as 
female beauty, fascination and wily cleverness exist, it is useless to 
preach or give rules to men on the important business of choosing a 
wife. A lovely face, a perfect figure, the many and nameless snares of 
a clever woman’s tact and flattery will in a moment cast to the winds 
the divine eloquence of a Taylor, or the persuasive elegance of an 
Addison or a Steele. Experience indeed teaches us that no true 
opinion or judgment can be formed beforehand on the subject. An 
apparently imprudent, hasty and unsuitable match has often turned 
out so well, and the slow, well-considered, carefully-adjusted union has 
after all brought with it so.much unhappiness and disappointment 
that one is tempted to leave the matter to fate and send the match- 
making fraternity to Coventry. The two marriages I have mentioned 
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have not certainly been very great successes, but they have not turned 
out so badly as their friends charitably prognosticated. Neither the 
frisky fal-lal nor the talented amateur have yet eloped from their 
respective lords, nor up to the present time have they afforded more 
food than the rest of their acquaintance for the amusement and delight 
of the scandal-loving part of the community. 

In some old play or other a fair lady asks a gentleman, much after 
the fashion of Mr. Lillyvick when he requests of Nicholas Nickleby 
his opinion of the French language— 

What think you of marriage?” The gentleman answers: 

“T take’t as those that deny purgatory. It locally contains a heaven 
or hell: there’s no third place in’t!” 

I cannot say I agree with this gentleman. I think there is a 
“ third place in’t”—not perfect happiness, not utter misery, but some- 
thing between the two which custom and necessity make tolerably 
endurable. No one could consider a union between infirm old age and 
joyous youth as a counterpart of heaven, yet experience shows us it is 
not always the direct contrary. My old friend has certainly to spend 
more time now in the smoky metropolis than suits either his taste or 
his liver—he has to write large cheques for Mesdames Elise, Brown 
and others—those scandalous impositions as he used to call them. He 
shivers in dress garments oftener than he likes, and has to submit to 
having his prosy thoughts and ancient reminiscences pooh-poohed with 
much feminine and contemptuous indifference—but he is an old man, 
and he dotes. That fresh bloom on his wife’s fair cheek, that youthful 
rounded form and elastic airy step make him pardon all as he gazes, 
and he feels humbly grateful to her for merely being with him and 
bearmg his name. And she, his young but shrewd partner, seems 
also to pass her days contentedly enough, hiding with all her sex’s 
skill her secret weariness, her covert hopes and her natural repug- 
nance to her aged spouse. She has a panacea for her woes from which 
she gains courage and patience to support them. It is that Future, 
into which’ she gazes so often and so eagerly, and in which she sees 
pictured a young and lovely widow with a large jointure and a most - 
welcome liberty. So she struggles not with the matrimonial noose, 
but waits and waits as only a woman and such a woman can. We 
will now turn to the son and the daughter-in-law, the talented ama- 
teur, and though they present’ a more wholesome sight to our moral 
vision, yet I doubt if to our outward eyes there is to be seen as much 
apparent content and calm im their ménage as in the one I have just 
been speaking of. There are many reasons for this—one is their 
poverty. Their pretty step-mamma married her “old man” for his 
money, and took good care that he should not encourage his idle son 
in his extravagance by increasing his bachelor allowance. “ Young 
men should work,—as you did, dear,” she would say, patting her 
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lord’s withered cheek, after making him sign a large cheque for her 
milliner, “ it makes them self-reliant. If you impoverish yourself 
to increase his allowance, he will never do anything at the Bar, 
and will never be anything better than a pensioner on his father’s 
bounty.” She knew very well he had been foolishly indulged and 
brought up in idle, wilful ways. She knew that his profession, so 
called, was little more than playing whist or écart¢é in his chambers 
with other young barristers as briefless as himself; but she possessed 
a bovine temperament which could not be disturbed by the trials and 
woes of others. So the young pair have to fight their battle in the 
best way they can, which way, perhaps, is not a very wise one. They 
are too poor to enjoy much society ; and while he groans gloomily 
over his pipe about his duns, and his father’s “ cursed folly in marry- 
ing that double-tongued hussey,” she sits silent, puckering her hand- 
some brow, and pondering sorrowfully on the downfall of all her little 
hopes and schemes. For, indeed, in marrying her boy-lover, she was 
actuated principally by one motive. Her parents had begun to be 
disagreeable about her passion for acting, the one called it expen- 
sive, the other indecorous, and as it was the only thing she really 
loved, she thought if she were married, particularly to one who she 
knew shared her theatrical tastes, she should be able to gratify her 
fancy to any extent, even to appearing in the piquant réle of a page 
ora Cupid. And now she finds that poverty takes the place of her 
parents, and tabooes the exercise of her graceful talent. Her only 
remedy against despair is an insane and secret hope that their affairs 
may get so bad as to induce her husband to allow her to exercise her 
histrionic ability for their joint benefit, and sinking the amateur in the 
artist have the bliss of seeing her name posted in large letters all over 
London. “ Either this,” she says to herself, “ or his father’s death— 
nothing else can save us from ruin.” All this sounds very like purga- 
tory ; but I daresay, in the end this will turn out an average happy 
couple. Already they feel the necessity of hiding their disappoint- 
ment in their own hearts; neither is of a “knagging” disposition, 
and are 


“ Jointly submitting to endure 
That evil which admits no cure.” 


Custom, mutual interests, family ties, and maybe, a lucky windfall to 
pay their debts, will make of them a tolerably contented couple, and, 
perhaps, even give cause for Mrs. Grundy’s saying, in mellifluous 
accents, “ Who would have thought that hasty match would have 
turned out so well !” 

But do those marriages in which the world delights always bring 
peace and contentment to the proper pair? Everything is, of course, 
done by line and rule. He is the most correct of bachelors, and she 
the most proper of spinsters. He is a man who never forgets him- 
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self, and has a high sense of his own value grounded on nothing. At 
school, he was never flogged, and never got a prize, and yet never 
disgraced himself by his stupidity. At College, he was the pet of the 
dean for his regular attendance to chapel, and gates, and lectures. 
He avoided boating and hunting-men, and was not to be found at 
wines, but used to entertain a select party of similar tastes and dis- 
position with the gentle stimulants of ginger-wine, tea, and jam. You 
may search in vain for his name in the honour lists, but he was never 
for a term in danger of being plucked. She is a young woman, also 
with an excellent opinion of herself, which, however, she displays more 
to women than to men, being one of those delightful creatures who 
believe faithfully in the superiority of the other sex. They are, indeed, 
a perfectly well-matched pair. He has a well-paid government appoint- 
ment, and she a fortune of thirty thousand pounds. They are both 
neat and rather old-fashioned in their ways: they can each warble 
faintly and dismally at the piano. To them, Martin Farquhar Tupper 
is the greatest of living poets, and both being of plebeian origin have the 
intensest reverence for a real live lord. Mrs. Grundy says, “Can any- 
thing be more satisfactory? I shall certainly wear my new velvet and 
my point d’Alencon at their wedding.” This wedding is of course a 
correct and gloomy affair. No one, not even the parson, ventures on 
a joke in the serious presence of the bride and bridegroom. All is en 
regle, and everything bought at the proper shops. There are plenty 
of rich presents, and only one poor relation. The bridegroom pre- 
sents his bride, previous to her quitting her mother’s roof, with a little 
book, entitled “ A Whisper to a Newly Married Pair.” “Let us both,” 
he says, with much airy grace and manner, “ my dear Lucretia, give 
heed to the murmurs of this little friend.” And so they begin their 
married life together without any apparent drawback. Everything 
goes very smoothly, and their little dinners in their little house in 
Belgravia, at which, however, there never is enough either to eat or 
drink, are pronounced by the autocratic Mrs. Grundy “to be very 
select, and quite comme i faut.” But I am a person of an ill-regu- 
lated mind, and cannot help wondering how any woman can live with 
such a man without ending his career, or her own, with “a bare — 
bodkin.” Those admonitions on the most trifling subjects given with 

so much loity superiority, those praises drawled out in that self-satisfied 
tone, would in a short time, if I were the recipient of them, break my 
spirit, and turn my hair grey. But she has been so well brought up, 
and believes that in every case the first duty of a wife is obedience. 
To please her lord and master she wears her dress short, though she is 
of a stout round figure, perches the ugly bonnets he chooses for her 
over her nose, performs all her domestic duties at the exact hours he 
has noted down in her day-book; resists the healthy cravings of a 
rather large appetite, and dines off the wing of a chicken when she 
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could gladly and easily despatch the whole fowl; dresses her little 
son like a miniature man, and subdues her voice to the low sepulchral 
tones which he has pronounced to be alone suitable to a truly correct 
and feminine nature. He is very strict, too, about her friends and 
acquaintances—one was cut because her bonnet-strings were not tied 
evenly, and another for being found by them in a morning call alone 
in the drawing-room with the gentleman to whom she was engaged ; 
but these were very old friends of his wife, and rumour connected 
them with trade. Had they been the daughters of a peer, or even a 
baronet, they might have violated the laws of etiquette and propriety 
with impunity. Whether, however, this is a state of peace and con- 
tentment is to me a question. There is a dark as well as a bright 
side to all mundane affairs, and it is whispered abroad that this most 
correct of gentlemen has a vice which his wife and fortune has given 
him the power of gratifying. He is at heart a speculator and a 
gambler, and has already made a large inroad on his capital. Who, 
in such a case, can tell how soon or how terribly the whole fabric 
of their domestic happiness, if happiness it can be called, may be 
blown to pieces. 

Tt must not be thought from these instances that I am advocating 
the merits of marrying in haste over those of the slow and sure pro- 
cess: I only say, what many have said before, that the whole affair is 
a lottery, in which success as often attends the bold and desperate 
player as him who draws his lot by line and rule guided’ by all the 
laws of chance and propriety. 

When a hasty match turns out badly, the downfall is generally 
sudden and speedy. Many of my time must remember the C——-s. 
He was a young man, and apparently rich; he had the neatest of 
broughams and the best-shaped horses; and he gave little dinners, 
where the turtle was dearer, the champagne drier, and the wit 
brighter, than even now await the happy man who is bidden to 
feast with our modern Lucullus and most honoured’of wine merchants. 
Indeed, all his appointments, habits, and tastes, were those of a man 
possessed of wealth and of a luxurious nature. He'fell in love with 
and married a very lovely girl, against the wishes of her parents, who 
were worldly people, and knew that in her infatuation for this little 
fat man, as they called him, their daughter had forfeited a very good 
chance of wearing a coronet. In some respects, perhaps, the marriage 
was a singular one, for he was plain and unromantic in appearance, 
and she was as fair as Eve herself (I take my idea of our first mother 
from Milton’s description, and utterly repudiate {the notion of her 
having the skin of the Ethiop). But this little fat man, so perfectly 
dressed and perfumed, and who always looked fas if he had just 
stepped out of a bandbox, possessed a charm often” resistless with 
women, and frequently denied to the Apollos and ‘Adonises of society. 
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He had a silver tongue and the most fascinating manners, and under 
these powerful influences his defects of face and figure were forgotten. 
He was supposed to be rich, and was certainly a gentleman, but the 
sources of his income were somewhat of a mystery, and as his marriage 
was very like an elopement, his wife’s parents had no chance of making 
inquiries respecting his circumstances or of ensuring a proper settle- 
ment for their imprudent child. At first all was brilliant and plea- 
sant, and they began their career as people of fashion and position. 
Their house was in the most expensive and select part of town, and 
the fair bride had her diamonds, opera-box, carriages, and country 
villa, much in the same way as she would have done had she married 
the old but amorous earl. All this, however, lasted but for two short 
years. At the end of the second season the crash came. The poor 
wife had to rush from her splendid dwelling to the security of her 


father’s house, the husband, in urgent haste and humiliating secresy, - 


made the best of his way to the sheltering shores of Boulogne, and 
the servants, with much angry grumbling, left the invaded house, 
with the exception of the black porter, who was found lying prone 
in the hall, weeping and howling with the persistency of a heathen 
and a nigger. Everything, even to the gold coronet head-dress of 
the lady, was seized by the clamorous creditors, and the ruin was 
complete and entire. The wife, with her child, jomed her husband 
abroad, and I have never heard of them since. The whole affair was 
but a nine days’ wonder, and was soon forgotten and buried with the 
past. With it, for the present, I end my gloomy experiences of 
matrimonial miseries. I would fain have shown a brighter side of the 
picture, but, in the words of the French cynic, “ Il en est de véritable 
amour comme de lapparition des esprits: tout le monde en ont parlé, 
mais peu de gens en ont vu.” 
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Che Cwo Alices. 


I. 


Axice the Countess sits in the oriel, 
O she is stately, calm, and queenly ! 
Honour and power of an immemorial 
Race that lady bears serenely. 
Ah, but down by the fount that glistens 
Half in sunshine and half in shade, 
Sits and sings, and the blackbird listens, 
Another sweet Alice, the Countess’s maid. 


II. 


Countess Alice has eyes of lustre, 
Countess Alice has lips of pride : 
Close to her footstool suitors cluster— 
Lady fit for a prince’s bride. 
Alice the maid is soft and tender— 
Bright are her eyes with a passionate life : 
O to clasp thy waist so slender, 
Maiden fit for a poet’s wife. 


III. 


Countess! brave is the man who touches 
Thy ripe full mouth with the sense of power : 
Thou shalt be Queen perchance, or Duchess, 
Under the bloom of the orange-flower. 
Girl in the print, whose sweet lips utter 
Songs by the fountain under the tree, 
Thine is the breast that for me shall flutter, 
Thine is the cheek that shall flush for me. 


Mortmer Cours. 








